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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 
FIRST EDITION. 


The’present edition of the Meghadiita has been prepared 
■yrith particnlar attention to the wants pf Universi^ students • 
the same time, much that is of interest to the general reader 
has been inserted. The words giving the prose ordet of eaclr 
Terse in MallinStha’s commentary are printed in the bold type, 
4he compound words not actually given by Malli, being enclosed 
in rectangular brackets. This will enable the students to find 
pat the prose order and thereby to understand the text at 
once, and will also save them the trouble of reading the 
unnecessary portions of the commentary. The translation of 
the spurious stanzas is also given, with short notes thereon. All 
thb grammatical points discussed, by Malli. have been RTp la in wl 
in the Notes, and derivations of important words given. In fact, 
an attempt is made to make the book as complete as possible 
within the limits of time at my disposal. As regards the text, 
Malli.’s order of the verses has been preserved, except in two 
pases: (i) the verse &c, has been transferred to the 

■second part, as it appears to form a parjt of the description of 
Alaka, and (ii) the verses &c. (II. 14) is placed after 

•TfaftW &C. (see Notes) as in the Pdrkvdbhyudaya, In preparing 
*he present edition of the Megh., I have consulted all the 
printed editions available at Bombay, and the Calcutta Ed. of 
Tsvarachandra Vidyasflgara, and I acknowledge the help received 
from them; but my spscial thanks are due to Prof.Pathak and 
Mr. Naadargikar, from whose editions I got consideraMe help. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 
This edition has been carefully corrected# 

The Ihiblishers, 



lOTRODUCTION. 

I.—THE SANSKRIT KHANDA-KAVYA. 

Kdvya or literary composition, according to Satiskrit 
writers, is of two kinds, and {dramatic composition )i 
Of these is either pure prose, or pure poetry, or a mixture of 
the two. Pure poetry (or W) may be either a (like thd 

Raghuvam&i and the Kirat^rjuniya), or a Writers On 

rhetorics liave defined a {lit. ‘a small poem’), as 

M*h^^lT3^rR ^ viz. ‘resembling a Mah^k^vya in some of its 
featuresthe Meghaduta and the Ritusamh4ra are kdvyas of 
this class. 

The Khapda-K^vya is the nearest approach to a sustained 
lyrical poem in Sanskrit, although fugitive stanzas of great 
lyrical beauty have always had greater vogue. The Sanskrit 
lyric may be divided, according to its subject, into two kinds* 
the religious and the erotic. The numerous extant Stotras 
represent the modem form of the religious type of Khanda- 
K&vya. The erotic lyric, which is the more popular of ihe two*, 
may be said to commeiice, for us, with the poems of K^lid^sa, 

The two prominent characterisics of these short pieces are 
Nature ^d Lpye^ ,which are very often blended together with 
great felicity and grace. Of Nature the poet is observant of 
mountains, plants and the animal world; of flowers the lotus 
is the most conspicuous; and of birds we may mention the 
peacock, the chdtaka^ the chakora. the kokila, and the 
chakravdka. Scenes are depicted “brilliant with blossoming, 
trees, fragrant with flowers, gay with the plumage and vocal 
with the sbngs of birds, diversified with lotus-ponds steeped in 
tropical sunshine and with large-eyed gazelles reclining in the 

1 Sahityadarpaoa, VL 2^9. For a detailed deacriptioA of the 
oharacteriaUcs of a Mah^Svya, the student is referred to our ed. of the^ 
Kagh. or the Kum. 
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shade” (ProL Macdonell). The bulk of this poetry consists of 
miniature painting depicting ‘a^tory situations or sentiments* 
This portraiture, sometimes effected with great subtlety and 
charm, also often becomes conventional, especially in the hands 
of the later poets. The love depicted by Sanskrit poets, it may 
also be remarked, is not so much romantic or ethereal as 
sensuous, though, rarely, they do succeed in raising it to a 
spiritual ideal. 

The age of Kivya literature in Classical Sanskrit majr 
roughly be given as 100 B. C.—1100 A. D., though later poeti^ 
now and then cultivated it with remarkable success. The 
Meghaddta of Kalidasa is undoubtedly the crest-jewel of 
Khanda-Kivyas: another work of the same class by that poet 
is the Ritusamhara (in six Cantos), which is a poetical descrip^ 
tion of the six seasons into which the Hindu year is divided* 
Among other specimens, more or less well-known, may be 
mentioned (1) the a small work of 22 slokas in which 

yamaka is freely employed ; (2) the in 50 stanzas, 

descriptive of various amorous situations; (3) the pne 

of the trilogy which Bhat^ihari is said to have composed; 

(4) the, which is sometimes attributed to K^id^sa; 

(5) the evidently the work of one who is a master in 

this special art; (6) the in praise of the Sun; and 

(7) the the famous drafnatic lyric of Jayadeva. Of 

later authors, perhaps none is superior to Pandita Jaganndtha, 
who in his approached in style and matter the 

works of older writers. 

IL—THEPdET. 

In Sanskrit literary history there have been many poets 
who were known as K^Ud^sa; and at least three were known 
to RSjas'ekhara, who wrote;— 
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Jly,,,??#'; fa: of., course meant KSlidJisa, the author or the 
6akuntal^, Raghuvaipsa, etc., and it is himi. 
Pi9 p0i*8onal we are here concerned with. Of his personal 
Histai^y history very little is definitely known. The 
name itself signifies ‘a servant of the goddess 
DurgS;’ it is probable that like so many other names it was 
bestowed without any reference to its original signification* 
But on it is based a tradition which represents him to have been 
xin illiterate person, till by the favour of the goddess he suddenly 
found himself endowed with, the poetic genius. KMidS.sa is 
curiously reticent about himself in his works, nor are any 
records of him by other writers available. Whatever we can say 
about his life is based on external and secondary sources, and 
must necessarily remain more or less a matter of gues^ 
'work. His birth-place was probably somewhere in Milw4 in 
Central India, and from his glowing description of the city of 
Ujjayini it has been even suggested that he was a resident of 
that city. Legends are current about his having been a court 
poet, of King Vikram^ditya of Ujjayini ; this is not at iill 
probable, as his works show considerable acquaintance with 
court-life. He was a Br^hmana by caste and a devout wor¬ 
shipper of 6iva, though by no means a narrow-minded sectarian* 
He seems to have travelled a great deal throughout India; his 
graphic description of the Himalayan scenes reads very much 
like that of an eye-witness. His works bear testimony to hia 
considerable acquaintance with the Vedas, the philosophy of th^ 
tJpanishads, the Pur^nas, medicine and astronomy. Altogether 
he must have been a person of high culture, liberal ideas, and. 
unpretentious learning. 

The problem of the date of K§lid4sa is a much-discussed one,.. 

and the last word has yet to be said in the 
His Date matter. Tradition^ describes him as one of 
the ‘Nine Gems* at the court of Kin^. 




"Vikraittfldity^ Now, vai^lous Kings in the histofy bl ancient 
ln<Ma called themselves by the title of ‘The snn of Valotif/ 
Ohe of these is the supposed foundef of the Samvat eta# 
4iotnmeiidng with 56 B. C.,and Kilid^sa with greater probability 
must be placed in his time ; the late Dr. Peterson also held the 
same view® when he wrote, “KMidasa stands near the begin-- 
ning of the Christian Era, if, indeed, he does not overtop it.” 

But many modern scholars find themselves unable to accept 
the traditionjJ date, and have tried to argue that Kalidasa 
must have flourished under one or more of the Gupta kings. 
The Gupta period ( about 300 A. D-650 A. D.) was famous 
in the history of 'pre-Muhammadan India for its revival of 
Sanskrit learning and arts. The late Mr* Vincent A. Smith 
in bis Early History of India ( 3rd ed. 1914 ) tried to show 
that Kalidasa must have flourished in the reigns of one or more 
of these Gupta kings:—Chandragupta II. (c. 357-413), 

Chandragupta. (413-455), Skandagupta ( 455-480 ). Both 
Kumiragupta II. and Skandagupta had adopted the title Vihta-^ 
fndditya. Mr. Smith says:—“It is not unlikely that the 
earliest works of Kalidisa, namely the RitusarnhSra (if that be 
his), and the Meghadfita, may have been composed before A. D. 
413, that is to say, while Chandragupta II was on the thronej 
but I am inclined to regard the reign of KumSragupta II 
( 413-455 ) as the time during which the poet’s later works 
were composed; and it seems possible, or even probable, that the 
whole of his literary career fell within the limits of that reign* 
It is also possible that he may have continued writing after the 
accession of Skandagupta.’* Mr, Smith thus makes KSlicUsa’s 
literary career extend over a period of not less than thirty years^ 
There is thus nothing wrong in the tradition about Vikramiditya 
being our poet’s patron; only we must arrive at an understand¬ 
ing as to which VikramSditya he was. 

The works which ate now definitely believed to have been 
KMid^sa’s are the three 1^, 

, fiia vorln and a nd the three poems- 

^ 3.: Fpr|^i.vi*w, «Bd i^vccal pfiUcuilEin olM here i;i 

Me W iurodBc^^ the SfikonteW 




JCaatas DC-^XVn of the^Kumarasambhava^e teKeined not to 
«iio ibis» and about the Ritusamhdrat too, there is a diSerence of 
opinion, Kshemendrar the well*know Kashmirian poet and 
jhetorician, quotes a stanza from a work called Kunteivarada* 
uiya of K^Iid^a, but of this nothing further is known. The 
following is a list of the works which have been attributed to 
K^lid^sa, from time to time:— 

5^25fiT52r, 

fiHfiprt^isir, fpsrrw- 

^*T52r, I^TRt^Jrr, 

gff^% and%3^P*'f. The authorship 

of many of these is doubtful, and certainly none belong to the 
author of the Raghuvamsa. It is possible that they are the 
productions of a K^Iid^sa (or K2.1idSsas), but they have no 
claim to belong to our poet. 

Kalidasa is indisputably the greatest master-mind in Sans¬ 
krit poetry. His genius has been recognized in 
His Poetry India from very early times. Thus B^pa- 
bhatta, the famous author of the K^dambarf, 
speaks of him in the following words:-ft^T3 ^ ^ 

I jft%%RrTS[fg ll “When Kalidasa’s sweet 

sayings, charming with sweet sentiment, went forth, who did not 
feel delight in them as in honey-laden flowers ?” The charms of 
Kalidasa’s muse have evoked spontaneous outpourings of praise 
and manifestations of admiration even from foreign scholars and 
poets, like Goethe and Schlegel, who had access to his works 
either directly or through translations. His poetic genius has 
brought Sanskrit poetry to the highest level of elegance and re¬ 
finement. His style is peculiarly pure and chaste. It has neither 
the laxity of the Puranas nor the extravagant colouring of the 
later poems. It is unartificial, and characterized by brevity 
consistent with perspicuity. An unaffected simj^iclty ..jQf 
'expression and an easy-flowis^ Irngooge mark* his writing;f|» 



,^hich are embellished with similes unparalleled in tifeir-beauty 
.and appropriateness, and with pithy general sayings. His diction 
vis marked by the absence of long compounds, involved construc¬ 
tions, overr-wrought rhetoric, and artificial puns* KMidisa 
excels other poets in his description of tire sublime and the 
. beautiful, and especially of natural scenery and phenomena. His 
sentiment is neither abstruse nor profuse, but one which makes 
a direct, sympathetic appeal to the heart. And as regards 
the kind of poetry which suggests more than what it 
expresses, he is a master pf acknowledged skill. 

III. THE POEM. 

(1) THE SYNOPSIS OF THE SUBJECT MATTER. 

The MeghadMa is a small lyrical piece written uniformly 
in the Mand^kr^nti metre, and consisting of 121 stanzas ; it is 
divided into two parts, known respectively as the Piirvainegha 
,and the Uttaramegha. 

Pdrvamegha: —A certain Yaksha is condemned to^banishment 
for neglect of his duty by his master Kubera, the god of wealth. 
He takes up his abode on R^rmgiri in the ’ Vindhya mountains. 
After spending there eight months in lonely solitude, he sees 
vone day a cloud, huge as an elephant, resting on the peak of the 
mountain. Knowing that the cloud in its northward course 
would be visiting Alaki, his home, the love-blinded Yaksha 
resolves to ^ make the cloud his messenger ( whence the 
title MeghadiXta of the poem ). Full of joy at this opportunity 
of sending news of his health to his wife, he beseeches 
the cloud to go to Alak^ and deliver his message. He then 
proceeds to describe the route the cloud must take before he 
teaches the city of the Yakshas in the Himalayas. Encouraged 
^byjgood Omens and attended by wreathing swans eagerly flying 
, to the M^nasa lake, he should fly to the mountain Amrakflta, 
Resting for a short while on its peak, he would be displaying 
^ his dark glory amidst the golden-yellow mango-fruit of the 
ihat thickly line its. slopes. He should next soar over the 
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Vindhyas, where he would see the river NarmadS, break into 
streamlets on the Vmdhya*s rocky side and obstructed in i^ 
course by the Jambu-bowers. With the showers poured bf 
him, all Nature would be gladdened; the iftrdtrwbirs would pUt 
forth neAV buds, and the burnt forests would exhale sweet odours. 
Travelling on, he would come to the DtsSrna country. Here 
at his approach the hedge-rows would be all aglow with the 
opening Ketaka buds, the village-trees would be alive with 
birds busy with building nests, and the forest-skirts Avould 
appear dark with the ripe JamhCi fruit. After visiting its 
capital Vidis^, and after tasting the rippling water of Vetra-'-' 
vati, he should rest on the Nichais hill. Starting thence, he 
should make a detour to visit Ujjayini that he might not miss 
the x)leasure of seeing such a glorious city. After crossing the 
river Nirvindhy^, and swelling its slender stream by his 
showers, he would reach Ujjayini, brilliant fragment of heaven, 
as it were, situated on the earth. In this city of historic fame, the 
cloud would see markets which boast of a vast wealth of pearls 
and gems exposed for sale, j^ajaces with casements emitting 
odorous fumes of incense, and terraces ever scented with flowers 
and reddened with the Jac^dye of the feet of beautiful women. 
In this city stands the holy shrine of S'iva surrounded by a 
garden nodding with the breezes wafted over the river Gandhavati 
and redolent of the lotus-pollen and of the perfume^used by young 
women in enjoying their sport in her waters. Here will the 
dancing girls cast thankful glances at the cloud for his early 
drops of rain, while engaged in dancing before the deity. After 
a night’s repose on some balcony, he must take his way to 
Gambhlra’s limpid stream and thence to Devagiri, the abode of 
Skanda, the War-god. Here he should worship him by 
showering on him blossoms wet with the waters of the Celestial 
" Ganges, and then speed away to the river Charmapvati. Beyond 
this stream lies Dasapura, a country noted for its wOtnen of 
exquisite loveliness. Next the cloud should visit the tamotid^ 
^battle-field of Kurukshetra,'where Arjuna with his arrows lawt^. 



low the heads of kings* After drinking the waters of the^asvaS 
he must proceed to the Ganges, who, leaping forth from the 
Himalayas, fell with her foaming waters on the head of S'iva 
before her descent on this earth. Arriving at the snow-clad 
peaks of the Himalayas, the cloud is invited to rest on some 
breezy height. Here roam musk-deer scenting even the stohes 
they sit on. Here the bamboo-trees filled with wind give out 
musical sounds. Here are sweet-voiced Kinnara ladies singing 
the glories of S^iva. Viewing the several wonders of this 
mountainSj the cloud should pass to the north through Krauficha* 
randhra, and come upon mount Kail^, sacred to S^iva* 
On the top of this mountain stands the city of Alak§, the city of 
perfect glory and bliss. 

Uttaramegha:— In that city { Alaka) are palaces raising 
their heads to the sky with jewelled floors and highly decorated 
walls, from which swells the music of drums. In that city 
tears flow only for joy; grief is occasioned only by love; 
separation occurs only in love-quarrels. Youth is the only stage 
of life among the Yakshas. The trees bear perennial flowers. 
The peacocks display ever-resplendent plumages. The evenings 
are always pleasant by the presence of constant moonlight. All 
the year round grow the flowers of all the seasons. The houses 
have treasures of unfailing wealth and are illuminated by lamp¬ 
like jewels ever shedding light. Beautiful garments and all 
ornaments are supplied to women by the Desire-granting tree 
{Kalpa-Vxiksha). In such a beautiful city, to the north of 
Kubera’s abode, stands the Yaksha’s house with its jewelled 
archway. The mind of the Yaksha dwells with fondness of 
the several beautiful features of his dwelling, viz, the oblong 
well with emerald steps, full of lotuses of gold; the pleasure- 
mount with its peak of sapphires, in the midst of a grove of 
golden plantain-trees; the red Asoka, and the lovely Bakukt, 
with a golden perch hung between them for his wife^s peacock* 
By these tokens the cldnd is to recognize the dwelling, noir 



fen4ered desolate by its master’s absence. There be would see 

Yaksha’s lonely, weeping, miserable wife mourning for her 
mate, counting the mouths of absence that yet remain with 
iiowers laid on the threshold, or trying in vain to sing of him. 
She must have, says the Yaksha, grown slender on account of her 
anguish, lost all taste for pleasures, and become absent-minded 
and almost beside herself with the grief of separation. The 
clopd is then instructed to present himself before her, and deliver 
?the message in deep-sounding tones, which would create con— 
'fidence in her and comfort her at the same time. He is to 
express to her the Yaksha’s longing love and tender hope, and 
bid his wife not to yield to despair; for the curse is to end when 
the rainy season would be over and the year of exile completed* 
So she should wait just for four months more with a heart full 
of hope for their eventual re-union. The Yaksha then begs 
the cloud to return with a message of comfort, and dismisses 
him with a prayer that he may never suffer separation, even for 
moment, from lightning, his spouse. 

(2) THE SOURCES OF THE MEGHADaTA. 

Unlike the Kum^rand the Raghuvamsa, which have alegen - 
dary or a historic background, the Meghadata is a creation of 
the poet’s own fancy; the slender theme that runs through it, viz^ 
the separation of a Yaksha from his wife, his exile, and the 
message he sends to his beloved by means of a cloud, has not 
been borrowed from any prior w^ork. It has been suggested 
recently by some critics that the theme might be construed as 
being autobiographical. KSlid^a, they urge, might have been 
iound remiss in his duties as the court of his patron Vikrama, 
who in consequence must have banished him and sent him in exile; 
and the sorrows of the lonely Yaksha may well be a replica of 
- those of the poet. But such a theory, however tempting it may 
appear as bringing the poem into a deeper personal relation with 
its author, cannot be accepted as part of serious literary criticism^ 
^unless there is some evidence to support it, whiqh in the present 
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case is nth We must reject the hypothesis, ther^ore, as beinff 
pure guesswork. A poet of the calibre of KMidAsa may very 
properly be understood to have evolved a genuinely independent 
theme for his lyrical composition. It has been stated by 
Mallinatha, according to a literary tradition, that Kalidasa must 
have written the Megh. on the analogy of RSma’s message to^ 
Sit4 through Hanhmat in the Rdmaytlna ( 

1 Com. on 1. I ); this 

is also supported by a line from the poem itself ( 

^ II. 40). It is not improbable that the 
poet might have received a hint as to his central idea in 
that manner; but since all the ample details are his own^ 
we cannot very well describe that Megh, as being borrowed front 
or even based on the Rimiyana. Critics have pointed out that 
several expressions in the Megh. seem to be echoes of those iit 
the Ram.—thus while Valmiki wrote 

I u, we 

have in the Megh. 

l; and while the former has we 

read in the latter ^ ^ But such 

similarities are to be explained by the fact that our poet 
was an ardent admirer of Valmiki’s epic, and that his styles 
not only in the Megh. but in all his works, is frequently re¬ 
miniscent of his predecessor. That hardly detracts from the 
originality of his conception or the execution of his design^ 
which is pre-eminently his own. 

(3) GENERAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Kalidasa occupies a unique place in the literature of the 
world. His highly creative powers, his massive intellect, his 
immense imagination, his marvellous poetical fluency, and his 
supreme culture, place him in the very front rank of the great 
poets of all ages. Like them he was the best exponent of the 
times in whicb’he lived. Hindu culture.found its expression in the 



Ijpfttry of Kilidtsa. He voiced forth in sweet chaste strains, that 
Sbighest culture which is nothing but a recognition of the o»e 
^and truth of the One in Many, of the Transcendental in the 
Positive; a^d he set forth as a necessary coibllary that man 
attains his true dignity only in realizing that is not independent 
of and above the world that is not human : that ocean and the 
rivers, the mountains and the forests, the trees and flowers, the 
beasts and birds are as much conscious of a persQnal life as m?m 
and therefore claim from him a recognition of their dignity and 
worth. This deep insight into the heart of Nature is fused so 
wonderfully with his profound knowledge of the human heart 
that it is impossible to see in his poetry where the 
Nature ceases and the poet of human emotion begins, 
^leghadiita, a priceless lyrical gem, the former half is a 
description of the beauties of Nature, interwoven with human 
feeling, and the latter half is a picture of the human heart set 
in the frame of natural beauty. The poet’s high-soaring 
imagination here revels in the creation of rose-hued pictures and 
yet is ever held by a deep consciousness of “truth (o Nature,” 
working as it does on a vast wealth of minutely-observed facts 
: in the Kingdoms, both of Man and Nature, in the forest and 
jua the city, on the earth and in the sky^ All forms of Nature— 
from the sublimest mountain to the tiniest flower that 
blows—have for him as conscious an individuality, as real 
^ personal life, as men or gods. In the description of the 
route* to be followed by the cloud, which we have already 
summarized above, the student will note how skilfully the poet 
has blended the portrayal of the various aspects of Nature with a 
delineation of the varying emotions of the human heart. This 
descriptiqa of the route, to which the first part of the poem is 
devoted, is deservedly famous in Sanskrit literature as one where 

4 . At the end of this book the student will find an Index of 
|»lsces mentioned in this route; their identification a^d further inforpa* 
tion will be found in the Notes to the respective stanzas. 
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|X)w«rs of oi|r poetarje to be seen at theijr feestt It would 
. ajppear that in writing the Megh* the poet aimed at immortal¬ 
izing in verse^ the varion places and scenes which he had 
yiaited and* whose beauty had charmed bis gaze. Even in the 
$econd part, in which he has to give the ‘message’" he fills its 
ipajor portion with a descriptive picture of AlakS, its environs, 
. and the gay sports of its denizens, making each stanza a piece 
masterly miniature painting. When he passes from Nature 
to emotion, he exhibits his powers with equal felicity. The 
condition of the Yaksha’s wife in separation is described with 
such delicacy and tenderness as to verge almost on pathos. 
Surrounded by all the magnificence of the Yaksha’s house, in the 
midst of a city where people lived in perfect bliss, she is alone 
and without joy. She seeks relief in drawing the image of her 
absent lord, and in singing of him on the lute, but all in vain. 
Her heart, sore withigrief, tries to find comfort in counting the 
months of absence that yet remain, or in recalling the sweet 
memories of their love. She passes sleepless nights on a hard 
bed; every day she grows thinner and thinner;ordinary pleasures 
lose all interest for her; .she neglects even her necessary toilet. 
Even dreams of union with her husband come not to the 
weeping wife. She becomes absent-minded, and her constant 
feeling of wretchedness brings on prostration. But her heart is 
kept from breaking only by the hope of re-union with her 
beloved husband. Truly, this is a picture of the noblest form 
love, the highest constancy. The Yaksha’s wife is a heroine 
that deserves a place side by side with the other heroines of our 
.author, ^kuntalS., P&rvati, Indumatl, and S!t&, 

The distinguishing qualities of K41id9.sa’s are 

sweetness, grace and purity. Being informed by his rich and 
glowing imagination, it has all the colour, vivacity and rhytlim 
which go to make for that perfection of form which is to be 
ipund in the highest literary creation. Every line bears 
evidence of the poet^s sureness of judgment and delicacy of 



t^te. Majesty Is secured by the ase of melltfluent 
compomlds which are free from extravagance* All the 
principal hgiires of speech occur in K^JidSsa, but his 
rightly said to be Upamd in which be excels^ Ixt 
Kilidasa's style shows a union of pictorial power with masic^if' 
expression that is not equalled by any other Sanskrit poet# 
Even the metre in which the Megh. is written has been chosen 
aptly and Skilfully; for it combines melody and majesty and is 
just the one to express the emotions of a heart filled with 
yearning and melancholy. • 

The Meghadilta is one of the most popular of our author’s- 
works, and it has attained that position from very early times^ 
This is evidenced by the large number of poems that liavs been 
written in Sanskrit on the model of, or in imitation of, the 
Cloud-Messenger.” There is one such attempt that is a unique 
instance of SamasydpCiraiia as applied to a whole work. The 
poet Jinasena, in the eighth century A. D., composed his Pdrkvd* 
hhyudaya in four Cantos, wherein each stanza in succession 
includes in it one line, or occasionally two lines, of the Megh., 
in order, without any omission ; thus his poem, which celebrates 
the deeds of the saint P^rsvanatha, contains embedded in it the 
whole of the Meghadiita, word for word. This is an index of 
the popularity attained by the Megh. by the eighth century.. 
There have been numerous imitations by poets of a later date, 
among which the better known are the PavanadMa of Dhoylka 
(twelfth century), the NemidHta^ the Uddhavddta^ and tha 
Hamsadilta* 


5 Incidentally, Jinasena has preserved for us the text of the Megh» 
JBS It was current in his o^n time* Hie work is thus a valuable guide lit' 
Ihe textual clritlcism of the poem. ^ 
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? ■ 5 i^^Es!rTcrq?ng,. 
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^*i|frara=ra?T nm tgr; gjf^q^ *nTO*fW *rs®;^ sn%(^: i| [firer* 
] firaT%?i^rirt ^laroioif, ^\: ?r^: i 
tn^RRRf: qt^ ^ qi^q q^ Ht^raq; I ‘ qsrafai^fcreqqeilq,’ ei^Rr:! 

i ?:T3rf?n! 11 * ^ 
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T?rTO^*r5 3lp*nT^«i ^ 

3^T I 
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«*rreFef: n j^n 5p^: 5i?ro«ra\l: ^iwra- 

«nl: I ‘er*r i «f2q??r*ra?q5l \ 

f 1% «ira^: I sri^ ^eiq; I qi%raT?*T5^^irai^rai^ 
qr|q; | 3ig 1 «nf^wcr sn^^s?^ gisfl Jn^ftrai- 

wm II * 3nq55r»re»ri3i^ i ens'«siiq.’?raq^: ii ‘ 
35r«3^5qg^raq[’ frareq^q?jq:ii «f%ra ii «ki^ 

flBlIr 5i%mfi^aq. I gfeqqraqq?B|55!^ «iaaa^q!'wi% ll #gr*if 
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mong^g ] irn^ 3r=-^^?l il ‘ »rnft Jjnq^ 

*Tiftr I ’ II ?53 1 
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?cJW?: ii «ft^fer I a^r fr^ %5r: f^^r: sf^r^ gg; i 
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? JRT:. q ?q^qqT«ngf5R^. ? «T«qq?q^. v aq^^. h qff4. ^ i&l'^aiq- 
o oq^ijT^. 
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sEi*n?i^i%l%: < itsn »m: II 

Rf^qr 
Sffet: I 

%^tR^5T ^!TT%T%5f^ Rc^W^RRiqr 

^R^qir^qr*. sr^rm^m^rqr: s^hrs ii ^ ti 

?r^ II ?t5i arawqr qr^q?: i^: [ f^finjwnj ] 

S«7iPf ^ If qqf I q ffaftqirri^f^ *tra: I ar^r gq [ gg it mimi.- 

----— 

\ sift. iFPtr iRf. ? ft«R|:. ■'^qtrfinsio. 




3Tr<^w:| \\ 

^sscw'tw: I arf^«r: ^^rSC^Wf^win:] 
^ 'T?wi^ *rj?it ^?cr«Ti JT' f ?j??crawcri^cq^: | arcr ^ 

C'^^f^oft’C^Rnr^Wli ] ?:(%?R!;riii: i igqwit^n 

fm: I sbVw^CI: [ Brf^WR^r^afWT: ] 

jTffir?g: ^1% % a^jS t= i ^ 3 i 3 t<t rin 

[ ] %^rfii5(^'>si ^^ifiqi: I sraft^i; frer^r [ f^^I- 

3«itr5rf: ] Hr^rr ^ 3 5Pt^ I ar^ 

{srlactRTjftf] JTfb-fm aflsf ?i%5iiii%*{'?r % =g 

iri?n%i% ^«fiwi: II 

«Tr*F?fc^ 

^?IHi 5T ^ ^ €t^!TT?-?T5[T% 11 « II 

3nH53i% II ?i5r ara^mr Br%5TR7 ‘ ifTiitviq: fn; 

’ 51 % 515101 % I arRPsf^mH^ 

!T?TJr?rfe55’fl[.t STf^l^fwIr: 5n«ll%riT: ST I [ f l^T?Tt»T?Tr«rrr^] 
?s€^i^ii gi«in%^a5frai3>. ^ ?5nral:^!i!f%cJi’%: I fr^^Rsrr^ 
*i55i5T^3n5 ans^s art^r: 5r i JraT«T^5yfi?i; 

«noira: f^arE?r«ft<i<Tf%TJ arfq sr arfts 1 1 % ^ 

3Ts«T?i;^«ft *11^4 [^] 5T srfer 1 sl^frq: ii* 

5R1 ^M4 ^ 

3^5^^ II H 

*iwfirl|r II arEtnq; ara^wt «rwnj 5w«flf%f%5n!ri: ?^ra;^> 

^ic{it^: ^ifentinsf^ii: «=?!: ^^nTfonrUff? ?«fepifoi*nfif% 

- : —^—-------- 



1 3TcT TT^ [ ] 

s^RTSfi cfR^mi uraf^wpifST fgmfjr Tft'fciifjr i 

‘ 3?fn%^^KiilT*ff5^T«i?^35n’!Ti«^iiwg | ’ 5 % I tr^Jf qR- 

J^i[i55T5T51WR5TRJ3 1 HcU SfM I [ ?WS[Wfk* 

RRq^rf aj 5 ^^^^ R5rvn<js:g%5 1 
‘ gs^i I' f?jfjR^: I 5T^^: «nf• 

I ^Rjft^qticgqa^orq; | ^5crf ^ar^|?f qi?q?i3??r 

sBi^%fn'45f^RFflRfq ci^ 1 [ n%»KR ] ^R: 'fi® 

JT^ arr^gj^ 3fiSR 1 ‘ ciraal^iliai- 

5«qfg;®r?'S ?Riq5®ifR ?^if glfr 

JT-g II ’ JTR?m% II 


^5=^mTlTlrTI^?T | 

^^3-^ JTMmC*?^!TTmcn ^ 3r!rT: II ^ H 
II q-sr sT3^r{ [ srJTCaiT^cTTJ ] »r*H: } 

§r: 4 |fW: I ^«ir: *I53f*TR: I ‘ f*TIT?q5RR'i: ’ ?I% ftr^ST: I 
JTRTTRrp^T: [^11^55%%^:] f!5ri%^: 


^--?riTRT5 I ?l«Tr [ 3Tg?ri^T ] 8 fgcT 2 ?R 5 
fl5=R'tRg?i^?5s I 1 ®W«IT «rJrraqar 

^oit: ^rfflciraqi: 

w^cTig 5fsfiqi^%^ ^ jrJ^fir: 

I gHiJf*^®qrgr lilrai^is^r «RfiRisva'rR«l: | 

» qitilsggqi^wi^ ’ gRiRgq^g: i ‘ <Rrf^f*t!t1i^l3f ga?s5*f«i)4f*r: i 
gwiCifiT: far aiR gwf^r Har ii ?ramr g^RfSi^rTtils^ 
®i2|jn3 I ?Jjai il ’ |f% || 


\ qqfa. 






5CT»n#^ar«^'WTWcg i 
5IT^ ^c5TS|^^^ 

fr^^HT ¥r^I% f «^gf|: 1®1I 

jfl^Rr ii 5^51 sTs^rqiH: =57555^^5 1 

[ ] Jfi^1 ^HfrsffJST: ‘ jfl^I qRqnt 5i;4“r 

mm si^Tii^iarg i ’ ?i?i 1%^; I sfiCr^'-^: I 

?ip?«r«3; I f i%^JT uTwa 11® ^riTTri:. 3rr%cfc^ 

STlf^fS ?ies gtiJg'RT I 1 ‘ I'^rir 

qsa t%^jf5BHi: tjijs-es I ’ ^f% \^>qi 1 i%cigfiTcri!^fr ^ffsi 

^rai f«r3PWi«rci»itT ^'it%%'?wi^3:1 ‘ i^^r: 

’ ?f<T [ i;®T5f5*- ] f.|*fiWs: I [ srf^- 

’E 3 WI^] 3 Wi^I ‘ ’ 51 % ft’ij: 1 [t?*!- 

sr^’Tf*^] Sfftqy^ srfflgj^ sTicq- ajfq fk^R^T- 

^c«irT 3 [tqrPygiqoii^q;?rr«'S'^ 55 %qr ¥r^% 1 arq-isHi^ir ?yqqfiq- 
fflrqlqwaf?*ti ^[T«q sqsqfr li ,, j 

%5i[ ^?Trr»Tr^I ^l|*THT5I^5^T- 

4T^55^m5BTCl'75c'?ra ^^g: I 
5|r^ST wra»7m- 

f,^3[T’:^#^W5«ni w'qcfFcT II ^ II 

^%icr II I *lw ^’STT s[<%q?T?rcr*T^!rT qigqii 

* iqTcir?sqi €«rr»T{cr: ’ ?fqqi; 1 [ q’^irrJn'srgqTlf: ] 5T5*rr ®r«5^iJn 
fqHl!Tl^fiftH^ifi^^Hq!»Hl«Rli‘ft 5 'TK»i;'qaE^: #trir: qi|q?H: I ?qf^’T 
[ ^arfftq qqqt-^ W^-?rcT qra; ] 

■ \ q q^rwHiJn^,- ? qra: qirqTgy v '1 

R ?q3r«, gsrs^zRT, srqsRy*^: «»qq ^na:, qfq3ti%. i fnsni^. 



I ‘ »ic2r^ti«f ^ssrw*r: isr^T^W: > 

5t% 5i5?i<n? I [ ] tifiiasBfSrsBif^^w^^^Tcf 

I ^r«n?i «iT(T^t5ii5qn%r 5 ^ I 

‘ 5r|i t%?f4iT<j4f: ’ ?i% I [^f;ift?[T^i3^%f5r3an5] #sci- 

f^goii: ^5Tai; oT^Cf: lWl»If: 

5rr55JTl»t: 1 *{STr %ifl%?'cT:- 

g?fl=^r^q^r 5)ii^^^Rc!5r ^'i’Jii 53T^^^^l<^I^- 

g?qi?i ?ii5isi; 5ii?:i: aj?tii5'ti'^ssE[JTi% 

I 5i??nif 5i^f?2St f^ejrsr^l ll 


#oiT w^miT^t^n%^Ti%i^a[T!n' 

!g^:rr5TT%rlT 



11 ?l?r 3f55wqi 3T>ki# I ‘ 3T4tF5TPi5ft<fr ^ } 

[ r^#ct«inT*TJTfw5r|5 ] 

I ‘ '^T^r ^jpif^gpiW: * 1 ^^ g a rgr - 

g-e^onrf^tn^rtRoi: ?T^5nSTO<5rW: I%clI5T55(^*i?J^- 
g^«?Tii: I ^T^sf^'ssr 1 ^srsjpRRn: 

[ fsr?i?i«n3ift’5|rfe?iTfe%5rf5ft ] ftqcwurr i^r%cnf^ 

wi??*fT m JT(gu3[ [ 

Rramf si^maifaRtg; 1 «('cqr qi 

3n!?^-ffa 'ns: ] ^ararfsRrin^ « f f*g if ^ 5r<kt^g;» 

jawnif^rci *fRr[, 1 sin^jqr^ 3Rg?r?ci || 


? g3{rfeff^t=E|r%?ning.. r ^Rffw®; 5tRli:-=4tfir?n:- , 

^*j?'irt:; ftfeaapjfqri^:. ? I'lRacfl:. 




I 

^#55T1T «J>TT^ Hfi^cT » ?^ II 

9T«gc^l'c^ il ^l?r aT«^I«liq,l %3 *3^'^: I ' Jfiwif ’ 

?i%(srqicj: I rid ^9fi'«; I »T!i5THrti5=3?'a>l2r!TH.| ‘ 3i5*i4 N»Tf%> — ’ 
^fqil^^lSsqdlTIf: I [ ] 3 fS 3 ^«(r 3 T'fr 4 ^% 

fjn=ld ijeii ^ ?r«ir^l: I qf^’*Uld»T9»II^?ri*flJT< I [ f^^- 

gfEr^ m Tcg ^ rggr^i; ] fifgq^R^^I 3icgw?rlt t^^I 

vjs( ?i5iqi ?i'?i h risii‘^1: ‘ ^J?«l ’^Tisn^iss? gr 

51^: I ’ ?rJl«?: I W^raitTf: «»Tn%fl«0T'n; 

^ig^T: STrq^ 3Tg?ii5fJl | ‘ 3T5«iq l%Hf^—’ 

«qra: I [ ttfJ^R’ua: ] ?^i Jl’^C ^<> 5 : ^ §==^^- 

«<i®';wi%i‘^i; «RtT%WJ ^5[nT%= • 

^^i5TW 5n?qHanTr^rai^fi< »nqi5'ftf*rq: I %qix: I 

liiradr^ri^qi ri;?^gwrsn^^rg. i ‘ wj^cn 

?iTri li3-raqiisJi*ir 1 ’ g-gcfw i gifir^ifliri^ I 

ira# ^isi!?rH finW^rf^ afg^^f'cr ii 

^ ^BTf^#n*i,ii ?? 11 

»idm II HBT ara^Bi «F>Tfir<ft7t)^ • arwaift^i'ing 1 i%i% *id 
1^ jn«f: ?r^g: 1 :^ ^ii*^ [ »T?3fflRPTn?.] n«*n n>wd??FT- 
J«55iT ?iw%^: 3T»%»^: qt^^; [ ] JF?w:5«|! 

^ 3f^F5T^5iiff. H qfi@m: ? »Rdrq;»qT^. v ^w^v-. 
»j ^ ^^f^lf^l:. vs grfiT®^: o^o. < qftq^o; 

qfi:qq#wt. 




I 3«!rt TJr^stTFi ’jr<’l: i 'rRrdRfcr 

%^: \ ci«fr [ sR3ifgw%f«r: ] r?sr?3?'alf^ ^oif^-sfirfirfl %: 

^ [ ?K«r^«KTrW: ] l tfS^l f%^fi^?ll«f3;^ «I% WJT 

f^j?IS'^«TtfR?[M: I ^«»r 5^3n%: jui%5b?i<: i 

%dRr5arR2T4: I cT^ar [ ^clfrq'R:fT?:f^g5T^J%-' ] ?a?r4r; qK«^: 
i%5riR »x^Tw %: ?'k; ^ i Jirjf'Tiacr- 

i^TfirHeiK^iqi fcJjg^tqfT ?c?j*ii: ti 

‘ sp^KTK ?5.gt4 qR^JT f^aTJiq; i =^^g•<I^ ij^or ai|: 

^Ricq.!! ’ ffa mu i — 

N5^55^^on5!T I 

=^^?R?f 55 '?rm^TT?T ^ 

m- # ^?<Tf^; \\r<\\ 

?fre ?fcl II ara^iqj I qrf^. 

I [ fil¥IJTr^ 5 Tf sj J 3 q^?T 

^s 5»3. I Rf^TflgUT J(0^=?f^flgevtzj3j^ I JT>35r^iKg|l- 
•-■T!Jis;?fflf5Jrq,i JT^ I 

^rf3T4:1 ^ g 4n i aj^onqft Tg^5?ig[, mliTig. I ^§v?r§irrni:i 

a-4? [ g?:oT^jr5!?5rT^'t5r^ ] 

?5?[as^^kf ?rjfi I wi&g ?inw 5ri^KT»f ^ I =qq5Rr- 

s?:?Ffn"^iqBq5i*i«>?^itna^oii5f; i i ^§r5hqHq|?q4: i 

4ri%car«r»qg5iTan l q?i;; ^5<jf trg ^ srjtI^ i 

g f?jr-4: ii 

m WTf T: 


? fqsfi^qrg; (Jifiso). < 5*7; irzi. ? qqt^r:. 







II II 

'^wPcTll 5 ^55^ fm ara^iqr gift; ?*{(: tiw^^iTin'- 'f3i5irw:i 
^ff 1T^ ^'nai i rrsri 5f?!rV- 

^r: tf?5^5v?aT: jt: sr«rffrj;H^5fi^it^f: rgrfit^ i 

[ ^rtarnrwq’: ] i ‘?ic»xfsrq-’ ff^ln%^^r fw i 

* 5ff5TJTIfriVqr fTJfS: ’ flcT ^^5qi’J<ilcgq; II 2f>4-I^m2T')4'} ^imv. 

^3^ g-s 5 hmtciw'jt ?Tfersiw: i1’ar[^?=]: 13^^T 

C '^*'S[?'r^srorr"c; ] ^i^'nrg^'Jin'g yai?#^ifiittj^irg%; i 

‘ ti5i<Jjg(arrggr^srq =«f | ’ ?id iap'?;^: 

qKnq.3:>j3®J*i'?i^: I 'T^ ijqqfgfrr 

^]^: ( af^uq gifqqiiaqJK: II 

JTr^T 

3T3«iN 3 35T% 53T-3-33 3^5^33" I 
^45f 311333%: 35'lT3??^3'5%T%- 

^3^RT'4«ig^3T%3TT3'Sr^3 T%^-- II ?« 11 

gelf^ II ars-ttqi tr?fr«r: q;w: i [ 

•qgqrag^q: | ‘ qisrif’ i g 

«T^3;3e?3 3c^r ¥r=cri3^w«' 

l^IoiWIfqCT^! trqf 3qi 4 rI d [ ] ^13 3T3: ^Tll- 

^®T qr g fqgKi I ciT4 qiRi%f5<rr a^if-g'^rnwrli i 

STKJiT: [ 5er»3|f3ff333lr: ] 

-qg^fR? ?s:^i fl^ersfr#,: [ ^rtBi^- 

3%3 ] g^qiw dg arirllf: i gqi3Sfqi^il[c2?'4-:! g^fm- 

=«nqrsfq 5:wrq glq: giq: | [ ] 

m g^cn<g crraf 33 fwsc: R^T?t: i 3333^? 

qr%^a 3 frfswlgig? i^f^crgi^gsr^fig 51 % gig: (I 

K g^gsg,. s ^BrWj. ? ^5®. 



rf^rmrc WT%^#cqT^iT3^ 

f fHirR^s ^Prr^TT ^ 

f^srF«T^cr^w55T^ ii ?'^ ii 

II cr^r 3fa^Ri Ta^or ^k- 

I'^STf??^ I ‘ ’ f^flcrfc^TJT: I 'ir^qj fgld^Jfl’ 

fi^ i|di?n I ‘ 5|r: gf& ^ i ‘ sfsfqraq^ia;’ qiS 

‘ 3^?ir ’ f 1% ^ST'^S^qqi;^ I? § ' #^0?^ ’ fqlm 
«rJ|qi%5ir5?T?w f^Rr *rfl5U t 3T^^mfq4: i 3TFn«f*i«f 

1 ‘ ’ ?i% q% ^sam: srinc I ^q%* 

^rgwr^orr *rwqircqK^«q^qi%^?rrq§?^?®r <ftcor^ 
fCRi. I arairiRgi^jr mg qrqqfqtqq: i 8n%* 

rw(5=3<W5-?T^5r arm^^q W5l^ w *rn «iiRnn 

f'%qscl: l gqcqqUHJRfqFr S[?q4: \ 

[ c?^arr':^r^^^iTf*Rr: ] 

‘ ^qq?: ’ fcqqc | ^I5rff?f??:f^; is?q?^S?dti% 

II . 

?q: q? ^ar^: ’il;l?fiTmqi'3?«ii— 

f\ r\ __rs ■»>> _ r 

^NT ’^rn^lT’C^rfl^l^qf^’HT'THlTT'IT 
f rR^5r?RT 

;ns??T^TpfI 5^»T?T5^^iTn mV- 

^'?ii%ii arfwj^ *t<wni^ [ w?::^gr % gT ^< ;!t»niT»n»!T} 

L m. 5. w^- ? ^q^rq^qg. v q«n%. fqqq:, ^. ?q?lqi. ^s 
qiqafft;. ^ 3ft4. «. sqmRr; ?« tqrqf^q qi«f. 



3’?r<*T9: I 


«iw: ?il ct^i^i I 

»Tfi %J»I: ‘ ^?<np3q:»|i% s^^m'. I t??rii%i 

i%^Rr<fS'’3?*f2r: I ^rra# 

^ ar^aifa ^fT! I ?r?5«n: ^«jr: 

^^?i?r«iT 5?n csrt ^sf«i srfq tqqircrg^: 

g^'i^tasiq 52rqqciq.^3555<qi5ra5;^i: fi-<T: «i%it^iq; J 

g»mHqrf«i«r: I Jni??T ar ^Rejn'^ 

* Ir^^WgcT.qgi'j^# ^q^g iq;* H 

^T%95: | 

m ^ ^?T^IT 

c^ta^w II •» 

^I55rr 5f<T II ?i^: qia?i i ‘ =5nd ^ 

^5r55; ’ f'^qJTl: I faj|[jftw 5Cf^%W^t 5'?5fi?!fl{5w?rr5J«^ 

^>r;T qfo%qr 
I 9Rd\fa 5tq: 11 f ^qFci- 
^fei?rfe?n0 3^1% si% qw rrasn^^i ft 

fltiqoi ^fa'teirqi^fg^q, I f'^qta^r^q 5 ^*rrit«iflcq^q' 
I ir^qr «r^«'qfT5 fira scfi: fi?q 4la*pr *f^o?r- 
f^q?qi^^RRi’q! 1 1 =qi5r gw==^q» 

‘ q^^iawggfrfql 35q«fqoi?5^?nq: 1 sfqoiR^i^Hisrsi^ *ftqqr 

*it?t.ll' ifffqRI ?riRr sfi^n^aaq I 

^qiRT^5qq»E#fi4: 1 €e?mRqgHqF^gi«i?gT%3fiq?r f?q4: l ar^r 
tjqisr WmfqtsasRf: I 35^^—‘ aeSTgfllTf^lfcJ: ’Rl'q* 
g«qt ’ I i^re^asf^Q ‘ arr aiw wr<% ’ fr% qiaPlcqi 
'^55?qidqqt^l ?T^i3ncig[ I fiff^qiiBTO^tq^q 

IS q^qr:.». Oiftq; fqfqq. ? ^gq.-; qfgqo v 




<H5Cf^5I5T5rJri»TTgT'T%: I iTRiim: 

3JTFri»n3{Kg*t^w*iTt«t?^tt'^'*f[H^^i Iflfsijfw f^9s%sfq !?rf«- 
srfH II 

f I 

rr^: ^rj?’?rarimsi«fr 

^tt?=E^JTTs^?Ti: 11 n 

?€i% II 3T?T sB'i^T^ia [ ] f ii'rr'Ti^CJr JT?«r 

[ 3crr^^JT'>3''T^=7 ] fl'4( ^9'^ 9^1 cri'^s!i^cn9i 9'>?9?r[^4 
3T%g^ia9i’ii?q I ‘ aimgTfr: 'pjf^; ^ifigre^ar 9i’-4€'[ 3?ii i ’ 
?C^9<: I ITf^r^T^f g^f«?g:5y?T: I 3T99 

arai«twsjr32?9 i sct^t?!^^: I ^trfi^lq- 

I ‘ q>iqq;<5ifq5t3 >Jrfi ^tJT fiTi fgqr i qffgf^-q;?: 5 j9i 
^=^rs?r ?q<qqq: ll ’ I ^^qiaiqj^sq ^^Rirr, i qKT’rf: ^nsriq: 
qf«; gr I ‘ 3Tq %9> ’ ‘ qr^ar qsgs: ’ ^cqqT; | ?cf ^q: i 

I qiqwqsfqiqsfl^ fcqq; i JT^I ?Tf Pf^ ^q^qqiqi 

fcqq: I gririR^^^rfisflf | q'lf^^-gr-qqeqinfq ^q'qqlqq: ( 9 qi? 

q i 3Tfilt3irqqirq<cqq: I aqpqf %9?: [ ^f^fqg^TJn ] qi5q Wt* 
qrqf qeq^^q I ‘ qe’j'qa^iqRiq^iiw fqr«: i 

geqigr-qiq* quq;qi 1 ’ 5rs^mq I a^q 5j?iqT 

sqi%q I ‘ ^qeissrr sjT{5rqrwqqq>iJ?I%9l I1 ’ ?fqq^: 1 STfiir: 
qq qjjqt: q^iqq^ ’ ^l^^^filq gqpqqlqq; [ 

3f«r^qf?iql; qriqrqqi^rqq'jfqqrq^ effg^ffii'q si^i?: i ‘ sfiort 
-?q5Ti'ifJfq|tW^€rf% q^a: ?fi^qo^9q;i?qrqrqRiq5ft«fewi:^fq%)[ 

? qq. ’ q^qq:. ? qifq. 




»iiaT5W5i%«i% ^ gfr ti ’ 

^'W55R'?J55?FT f T^jft 51^^^- 

rnl: ^ 

igfg[: II ?'^. H 

II [ ^ ] ft ^ifl ^1^: I [ 3TR-%- 

SnS‘si5TSI^^: ] 3fJIl?i5fl^RIM5ll%T.5KI“li ^51R! S?I5T ^ St^il 

5i'?r uforfii; Jjw i i;n%!^%- 

r 4: I [ '?i55^ qtj «r | 

^ra|JT? 2 i ft^K: ^Ii3^ 4^0)1 R^ig^^ir: 3ff^'i% sjrtT: I 

] f^i'sn ij^insww: i ‘ 5 rafsf^rtt ’ ?'®f* 

* 1 ?: II ivr^if^RT^?: I i^rlsTviipJt 5 1 ]%^- 4 i- 

^aJUfJT li: S^rni ^J^mh 1 mw: ir RliycTRT 

M^v. I ‘ ^^p gigoii g^r 
35j^g^ i ’ 5cqiT?: I ?ir4^l?5 rj ?Ti%fjq_ 

3?«il^ I t ‘ arm^ftfiExj'Rt ^q’fi?r j 

‘ a^rtm^q.’ 'isjg «q55(?2q^%i|c[rai?5«R: I crfg>q- 

‘ q^5r I ^ ^ 

1 3{5r 3 ‘ ^i^3T'T>Ttf«iiiqfTgHi5qflnf^^$!5i-ir«- 
^g!}D}iri^i^(iqcif^cfq?^i^r% an: 2 rr«Ri q?: I ’ ti 

?|T I 

?T%?Ti»iR ^ 

5r ^ ^ II 

I g-gjqs^. H q^T. ? fewa;. v ’a 9!^«iiq^. ^ ijf?:=50T«nt, 




III {WgiT I ‘ «Tg; Qwl ^g^i) ^t^w- 

afiq; I 5«nrf^fc^! 1I nfir: ar^^; m<nn* 

I a[T3Ct«TF^ I I I 

[fl!rfe?T^5^] 3nf^f w 

f^fti%tntl 1 ‘I'^f^r^T l^^: l’ ??2fJT?: I ^ SET 5|# 

3?^^ ^aruftn. I ‘ ars^i ’ f 1% ^'rras I wHfait^iT *»« awra^i 

^nvFSiFir vr^sr 5r^^«n: 

I ?i«ri f| I ?fi% «FJI® ariffft^sn 

srfii^qT iiftiiiq; • ‘ 3?fii^«rr ’ 5taT»T?: i ?r 3«*rf^ 

I cirafir?f|?T ?5 ^ ?nvici u 

^ 21 : 

T^Of: I 

ir? ii 

nt%^ III I [ gft g# TFgr|giV; ] ?ng-«qTaT Ig^arw i 

II ‘ «rel tguaTiit ’ fm ^ i ‘^w: sf^ 

fi% smsarr^i EErsTJ ] ««wih 

•BR^raRJT aig^ aw »TiaRaT»T5<i5nft??rt «TfWT snw Jr«m- 
‘awrwiV ffJTTitar g^fft (^r^r^swlw lai^: l 

s<fNn^^ firqwors ^ i [ arsiiRTOrw^] ar^Ti aiw- 

jr«Bi^T m: irw^r *iwRarn | ‘ sw> g>jra^aw ’ ^ Igtufts: | 

[ ] sir^aigiJnESlf awi 

<%*»t wnsri [ firf%?srw?r: « gw 
[w^qpwf^] »wawiw^!=cniM a?T «T/?RTf sfiiet 


l awftsw®!. R 



I 

I w f?«nfr 5r$ «JJ^f%er^r 

^isftJiCr €i%fflrz# ef^f^tJT^f: li 

Qsrf^ dl:'n?T'B3f*rn%TJr 

f¥^f^5TJTT 

^%rTfHipnm: I 
?n m ^$Tf ii =ii^ ii 

rFfiRi II ?T?^ f;?niwi 15T 5 'fiarCi i ‘ f;^ ^g ’ f?j?- 

m: 1 ‘ ’ ?(cf ?fiq; ??n*Tr 3^f^: • ‘ ^WJi- 

?f3???!*n3iain3: [%sif^^5rjn] 

Rrerft'Ji: ) ‘ i ’ i%>^: i 

??riTr ^crr qw: m i tr^^rr^arr =^ 

I cT|^ 3igi'^«—' g*ira^r: iTs^ai: Rrait'>i: i%sr: I 

*i5r^ sRraf ^na? ti^ 5ra?a?fq. a ’ ‘ ?riifa?:ai[#sr'r ?5S*n«: 
I ^'?rt; i%arf^oil sfraRt af?$f?i.- il' 5 ^ | ’TS 

aRorw ai 1 ‘ 5n«- 

aif^it^^^PR^aroigalal aara: 1 ’ aiaa: 1 ‘ af^a'Ktig-’ fan- 
fStai tfiq^i ^r ?5fr?fCT4: i [ arf cg g ft q ft g ^ qr i ] 
‘a(%a?Rw: ?gjft *rpri: ai aifr-gir 1 qaareaiJ 

sjwg^ I ^ 1 %??^ qi?[^}3^sr?ai^—‘ ^«fTaa?^i^ 
!n5=?«% ^ I ’ 5fcC I f^jnf^: avat^arft; 1 sr^a arftai ar^- 
ai5f*fta!sa«[aif^i^f(^i!anTf^: a ig gq- 

»wn iF?*n<i^!ft I a g graa^larg 1 ^aantaf ^ i w rar ?a^ar 1 
a aag^hR^i gaaa i?a f^qpiredlaaj^lwf^p^ i i 

Kng: mpii «rrai aaaf^qa: i 

^ ftrwiTo; aFaaiafo. ^ adaf, ? #iir. v art^. h ftaar. ar^a. 



5isrffi%waf irqrflRJiio)' 5HTf!Tn%“ 

??«Tcr ?fJir?i(^^5r»u3:i vT4f 4i^RJ5rq% 
4 ^W’ni4% ^q')fRc5T4^'Tn% »Tiq; I at^'iifri ?n rW 

3PctA 44 I 34 R4af4cq4: | 3H'tfcgfK’«'l%4 II 


r!T ^kmi: »TRf^^«rT ^RrT % T§[?ft^ 

JTfq I 

5IT55T 

tF^ qi%jfT qT5??T^qi?i ir?.ii 


3141% II ?i^3iki% I 3f^3 %4lm3i1^3?4 243431 irf^ 

|^q^^?i?43 313 i3f4> 4^fi% •ffiijn 3% 44:3iqi- 

4'f^i fg II ^3r3f4fn444i44tq4i3:’ |i3 ^■i4 II gfcfrrrrgi^iT 
4p%34I4h;i 13431 enq;3?334443t'iT %rftg 

3lTf^ 3!I«fT5!lT: I 3lf43gf74F 3t443f344'e#K?q4; I ‘ 3^41 *' 

^PE[T%t^f>;aSir?% ^4: II 3!3313I3-44I3f4Sr33I314t?—4Ri3 i| 
JTl^cirqjT 433%^§4?4I3[ I ‘ 1% ^43541444 443T 3|3r g 4f I 
33I4aft g 414(41 3!gr3n5f %?fv:n: 11 ’ f14f34l4l!X I giSTT 
wf3fs ^5 433143 n^rg ecg 

fttr5K4 t%i3?«fii«4 3%3r qRrgt gi 4m4nii4 i ‘ 545!44r?r5tr ’ 
?% I aTfg^gr 34i%qft3iq4ii oricft JT?g i i?4534Ri 4T4 
%54I-4I??fl 313% 344r3'|c44: I 43I43I 44354111 ■•4(%354%%‘ 
314: II 


T%:^fiHTirRif^?T*rF T^qqfsrdH’!: 


? 544(41:. :i 0®S13?1- 543r...3r441 4f?r5ir4T54¥4T, 

4% 11310. ? gf^ V 4|;4T4;. 



I 




c 4<^^^^ qii % g f ^ ^ fl^ II Vi II 

spftf^r II [ g <i i <A*if^^gi T ^ gT ] i%% ^ 

W era: I ’a^J^: Nr: I * aflf^eiaj ’ fjlr fsigiirarq. t 

‘ ?<3nt^Hr ^irgt^orH, i ‘ «sigRoifw ’ 5i?r I ‘ 5^5 ’ 

^1% I ‘ '«^: ( ^\) 9n>^ ^ ^4i€f^RT 

si^flraT ?iiJfi«rsrf5ira! I ef«ii gfei 

*rrai?3T$ti ra5ri?in%tei 1 f^Ki 5 ^% 1 f^:>aT- 

^IRf 3i%fe?:rl«lT aT5=eiffnq!«>rftH [ firaWr^H^ ] m?ra^l 

I i%=eT| 

I gap^ ^ gKrgriq , 3T3«fiW- 

sirfe sT«c0trH5qi% ?t^t: fsf?IRn: g^ [ 

] csr^g!?R«t5T I «*n3e?®iqR! ^n^fi: 1 

f^s %«m;_ ^«!Tcit ^rvni • ‘ =i? 

’ ff?ffT»,: I il^fi, ?r«iisfq ^ sFtr^sqfJif^ II 

a^rfsT 9*n^ifratc^«?roi>qi? ‘3n^%’ 

5c*ltf^fitf«f»T:— 

3TT5^i: % 1^ ^ ^T^S^TTf^ ^ 

^ ^TT^ g^«IT 

r# ff II V\ li 

STRsliR ?% II t ^ ;Tf?SlJJI I [ ^5?nfr55r ] 

q^werm^i^ ^ ??crRra#s 5*nf5!r s^ti’p w [ BroEsg) 
f5rt$or ?5T 

l 5??T JJRcHT. c^5^<01. ? IlIflTf<<Rt- 

I cT>w '^i^R«RR^*r n^JisiiTsiif^jRrr^sT^^: I «iT €t 

ftrS^r: n. :iT. V 3 ^. H ?i 3 ?imo ^ « ft#. 



^fj cjsnsfq u/sfwcfJT (^^f^?r- 

i*rci3[*jia^c^«JT^i^ I 3T^';?j€t5r ‘ anw/jisfcr ^ ’ fwfJnfi- 

JTiti: I ^ I f%?r^5i5i?JT 

f^cf)tTm^ii%i% >TT^: I <T«^ %7fl5rrfr«^r^5T 

‘ IWRi: ’ I 

*n=g¥nmlH; i sra tier i I 

^rrfe^t ^'t'Tit5i%i(T'Tiq: I ^ irg: ^snwjr; i 

^ilw qg't 1 ^JT<or —% 7ffflic^ii(oita^ f# ?r?R 

TT^: 1 5j!<irra''fi% fsr«ir l ‘ ’ ?w ^rreq^: | ara: 

fli^: I i:% sn I ^151^:^’t I 

‘ ^<TJn^r RT.5q i ^ ?isr 5 ?^ I 

fjrqrasjj^'lfJT!^; ‘ ^qicqsr-q S^iefiff fft^B^iqiW^ 3<I I ’ 
%mm: 1 ‘ 2fRc3^fHqrajft«5 ’ 11 % a? li 

%?Tg5rrg^un 1 
^^i%5rT ^«n%- 

^qmq fm IR^l) 

II I mm ?ri-<qt 1 ‘ ali%^ f?iir ’ 

qr[^Tl^c?}4: II :jr?r# ^OIT 1 HJT »fl^ 

*riit?nf floruit *i«ri ^»n 1 ‘ *ftq jtiw f^sft ^' 

5^«TfR: 1 [ jqrfgcnT^ ] qqiia 2r?iT *ir!iT| 

I ‘ n(?rq.’ to « qfr4: 1 [ ^rgwRT ] ^^lagtolg 

2 T? 2 it: «i II ‘ t ’ ffer *T«Raiq: |i 

? »tt?ra; q 5T«fKiJvr. l »rPrf 3T. 
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I ^ 3 npwJTwr# ?r ^sr^if^T^; ii’ f% i ?i«ir 

f?r*f3»re)jfci3frlWtwi^; 3Trj^ ?rF!if 
^ r if^rg rr \ a^^qsrr 

^fwt I 535 : gsT: g^r: ;EW«rJ3^ sfTwsrf ^aiqr^ srfqr 1 
JTSk<fR?i’|.- I 3^31 I ‘ ^i7^r; gRTi 

Jj;'9^flt: r? ’ 51% g»FiriiCrsTi«< I fii^H^FaV m 1 ‘ arraw % 

’ fl% '^^'frrssfzi: | ft^flRut ^riq- I 

a«rT ^ —‘ ftwr^^nTjfifFsg'Jir^r €iwi3?9%: l 

wr J3«s'! 35isrr il ’ ?i% 1 ircHr?5qi'irfi?n%sTr iT^:?!wigi:i%; 

II 

Trq;T?rT 1 

51 ir^q'R^cikf »TJTT»:^'i^?T-arT 
5 rf^k f^^T?T: 11 II 

ll^T%l% II af'4 =?! 

^^?JTRPTn%tT?JT cI3 3il^\ir: 3F^T^2T 50r^R[. »lciRI%^3; 

ITT^TR: I ^531 I ‘ 

^lar ’ | a?? ^f!n% ^w'ifcfft^r Rf^errR g^TifSi %: 1 

*roR?n ’kt 5u%c3nR<3R?n^fl ^ 1 

g^m?3iilfiraRm'f5=«t t w\ 13% 

f%l|?fi iT^i% €^i?tici 3TRWT g^fit 3CT 1 3T«r ^33F%i1tn 
aTRi:*n^gi^gi3%F sqiq^t 3TT?^r?«r^ ^ i 

‘ 3nsit% % lstq?Ti% ’ # 1 gg ^siw 

5 ?*iRif(*T«rf?fT?»ri%sr 1 sn^Tur 3tg5%g aiffiRT TAwf^- 

tl fstskrr: ^JinrjitwTi: I g%JT «^3FflTin 1 

g|^—‘ 5ir«n%3% wR*r 1 ’ 31 % 1 i%i^: II 

t qqg. ^ ? gg;. v gwf, JicH%t»i, H%Fn 3r. m ^f^cn, 

ifirifOT. 3 vs OfCit ft. 




rT«n 



^TSI^s[T*T^%^?Tf ^«RTm^«r: II ^<J II 


gssfiqKTwra ii f ?r@r ar^-fif ^5?nqT?:t ^T'tfi^tS^- 
^^1^321171???^ % <7fs«lf f^SRftrr: flfSTf: ?TOr 
sr^oi I ‘ s^Rq=q^ «ita ’ ffa 5Ti5qfJizr: i flr I 

5^ ot: I 1% S 7:m ^fijftcTt w^q^Ri % g# 5^<? 

gKRZfR^i J5^ci?:5p5rq^3ii%l^c5;^t 51% g^jfifir 1 ‘^ifi r%cr 4 - 
’ ffcT 5rsfw% I sTcfr arqfi^ ^ftrsfrq; 3’?gsR^ I 

[ 3mfg?[r?RT ] sfqR<q JH^qi | 

?2rf^>^5«!nf^riTX I ^fa^raiq; i ‘ qfrifTfii ’ ?e«iin:: | 

ar^ gi?qsir JnffgsqfJTi^ 1 cq?ggl g^eifi^: 

3155 7?iiH 3f[qf?i%5 ^rsr5n?TRHT5«i: qf?^ 1 

* g^'t =7 f^icTtl 1 g<7qRftg?«r3g<7tqT^r^- 

II ’ ??:TT« I gsf ffcT *nq: I 3Tfl3 Ii 

TERRIS ‘ aiimmig; ’ fR#f5T^5f4:— 


rTfWW ftm#! I 

f\ 


3m%«jwiwf% I [ aTif^^tTrot ] ariiw ggiejm^ri 
‘ gwfSm'R^ sjwr ’ I ^*r^; gi: I ‘ gi4r m ’ 
f^SraTJRFT 3W: I l%l| gftqg I TMIl'^r^lr 

557’^: [ qf4 I am 

7 irftc^R; ? 3 Tct:. v 5r?pmm, wu^ ggo.«, giq, ^ 

O C 51^:. 7%1t: 


i!T T#: 'm%^WU 

II II 
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5j^ I gr«f 2 n%?!TF^T ?w«f: I Jrrfr- 
iisq i^rof?«rr?rleT5ii«ii3; i J^aiTgiT f^qcii^qr l [ ] 

$iif[ jfwi^cTi %;Tr5!^: ?Tg l crt 

5nwi^^f?r:j|«rq-q^3[qt gtrr^i: 1 i^qfor fgr #trrr ^ 

^icTrqrn q:^ ?i{^ [ fit5i:finf5i^] *f5t^ scfrajnsrp^ 

?f?nf^5lT gmnflf: 1 g ^la: gi%;!iq57: I 5:f%^r 3 

I ^T?qkr4i'giT || 

^Tr^ra^yg^W- ’T^ITm^3T5[«P^f 

5TSTI1T H 

q^ii^w 11 srrawftif^Pi; arigtr^fwJi: 

-fm: I arfffgiw w ^'qt q-a ^ 

sirart^iifii^ I cT^i 5:gfr2ni^i% mm sg'^: Si'S 

q^irfir: 3j?r gq ^rra 

gif^ r^qg qr^HPl, ST^Kr^gfiafll^ I 

K ?r5i?j. 

:?<:_;5<^ ^qrqr^q q%Rffqj|| 

‘ ftpqi; ?n5q: ^«wR f^ari qi q wsfqpcr ?F#]r- 
5f«sr^t ^iRqipqm fffi%; i 

^ TT^ 3r?t? qrqqr^rirqimqsr^q: 

^?rr g% qR3i% qt?rr^?rgqqr: ii 
« | g^ g» qR s i firgr?ir wfSrsfc'VR^w? 

) qnfe?Ri {5f) Irr^OTTKi^w: i 
sqirqpafj ^l^r- 
sp?®! II 




5T?Erse[?Jr g*rra: | C^ 

f^*rcTiqi I i%'Tqg:^i?jjff ^i 5[i?rr 11 

^FrTJTTrWTii^^ ^JTmn^jsn!: I 
^%7JTqf^5^^Scfn% T^I- 
?TT5Br|^ It II 

R:>'4re%l% It g:gr5rRTr^l«n'5[^r?^^Rifi:T^»i^^^^ 

SUnT^i^pST^H I S'^S’71% gqm: I 3T55^ I 3liaT%^5^- 

I [3T^f^?=r?rqif%^j ] 3{''-«fega^i ^srT^ i%«icfifcr ^ 
cT«ri%ifr 1 5wjRc3?^; I lj5:4'c1'’4-31K^'i^I^7nq;ai5:i cll‘*4'ir-5r l3l#l: 1 
f^jJ^cTraiT f^%<i5rff I ^5!Ti ^iiaa: arf^r 

^jsfq I giajic4HmreiT=nKi% hr: i Jir^aiT^ir: 

‘ a^R i sti^hri i [ ifr^i^^Tfe- 

] H=!TJrHi«ai[cqi%HrHa?fqr ^F^iaqjf^iwriBiR- 

I |«HiWfirH: I 3r|gFIJ-?^CT 1 HI^: i 

aRRi^StHH SRIRRI SH^aer II yi\C^^ 

3Tm 5r^ m m??rT 3[m flr^ 

II II 

3n?i II 3n^ gm HRt f^pgii cHfRf «iy 

%wi ^?rt 5iwf5f<i 1 Tfarr 

i hi% gsqssnf^cinS: 

\ fq-qiHH. ^ ?5fwr. ^ HqR: X g^ifgo, q.qqfq. ^imft wlg, 

M i=^ qr, HT. vs 3l:2:^rqr, i 3^qf^la. ngro, 

?»ftqjnat- 



I 


[ =5 ^tir fJjWWcir W <3^5n- 

' f%$itfoi f^lrsw fi% wie: I 

ncsF^poftJ^ t ‘ 'J5^i«-’ ?c5T?(^fr( fi?3w: i cTT I 

[ awfiigtT ^ iT ] sf^i^eir 3i«f<^^ft7FfTi JT^r ^'i:oi »I’is‘T- 

ST^fTri;^ 51%: 

‘ cjr T??! ’ fw I arg^c^ guiJiiI^^f^sTfr^^t ^Rr!! li 

’TT^ I 

JT^5Tr5tr4 

srr^: ^^qifrao?F5^Trm ii ii 

AM II 3T^^T 5^31 f !(icqricWfj|^w^'’i53TOfi^ 

5«fl5B5fl 5;«3a-W0J t ‘ IT^K ’ |in fl^lk: I 

5[^f?rw %T« iif^ I 

^^^^^15If^3^t JJ5?Ji^?«fr I rSrtTl^ 3Tfq Sr^tsT^IW 

ar^ ^('■•'rq: sr^r?;?! e^«rr l ‘ Tj^g 

q^tCiiTig'j«V:m^id[’ g^: r? i sn?i: 

iTR'jr 3n5i[r;^?:iriTr i ^^pcT:^Tfii; i ^4: 

^^Ronffrl: 1?^% 1% I STHI?vPl«C 

g4m ^tfta g^^nfiiqtq; i jrg f%w- 

^nn'^^rr =^g:sftfcT34^iTr^W'^^i'jqq | — 

‘ «*frii) itsrarn^ I'l^rr I «*fr>Tt fgirarHf 

(t t^fig{(*igigiJfg3fjg«^'Jiiws!i i i%a8rti^gq-'fs?r swi«- 
^35r ^ fw II gsrui'ssni^f^fi'^is^ g ^nqsi: i qinsgcj- 

JiXqt: «!% 3«rg^^^ II =qR|;sfeqi^rsq?«n ^5r 2i«n i 

?®^sT:gw^qi ariq?:: f^Tcir ^fri: ti ?lcqitfi?rn?3Si?en ffgflwafsffT 
tf?! I smra ?f?r ^[?'jng: n jt ?T^'i?qw.qn%^5qfi 

WWW g fiira[wrqf^«l:3f^sq' II arw^i 'j^rwi'^^i 

? R aT«g,. I sRi^q, sici^oi. 




ft*#: I JTc?n?:^4 (a^sr^cftf^ q%sl^?5ir?T<nt^ i =^:- 
jfii^fti^ 5rM I t «nn 

qi5!i'%?iWTf^n‘^5rFi 'T^^ici: I all^riRi w: ?srs?s^5m li 

3T«r ci^nPi' ^^asrtfot 11 % JTfjrciffiiiri ^^luaE l^f^* 
*Tif!Tr II WffKrna || ’ ll 

5TJ=fl€5fr ^2(rWf«Titf?T W c^r /^[^cTflfT STf?— 

%«f^frr 5i?TiTmc mm i 

m^m *n ^ ^ 

S?rW ^ w ^ iu» ll 

f 1 % I I ««r 5 R «Ts?n: JR: wf^ ^^cTRC 

5rR 1 3rwi?i; srvjfffwc^ I 5:^3-[r^5R- 

^rajfr^iqr I ?TT ’^WW^sTftriq’Rt [ ^nf ] 

?I^RfjT 1 *15 §*R*IIR^I^^ ^q^Tiqt 
?T 5 Tf?—qramiiTKi I g^ntriwfiT 1 ‘ aneroid 

^ ? 3 ^ 5 rRq: 1 ' fRirtf^rr 5 :?iJTq: 1 *IH: 

^PRJI??TJJR; 3 >T»T:TfWq HT q|*nT^ 5r «Rd% ^ I 

#?2ifiwri^^r ^ s^s^wlc^rlr; 1 ‘ :Rrsr?in«^f qR[% 5ri=^ 

I ’ I ‘ 3Tra5rrj#r 5:|¥rri^i®T ’ fRi^gc^rq: | f% 

31 w?r; JRT !jr% ?ni; ‘ an^mrq- ’ ?riR 
arf^qT?^, wET^jr ^ ciw i »ri%Ri?rn% 11 

„... v ... „ f N r^. . .. . -r r^ i . . 

sTc^n^^n^ I 

I HW ?I?5!T^TrOT! ^FRTOfW!. 9 WcK t g y. B »2rfear 


V xS hi r a c iw 





II w a^iiNt: sgu ?m- 

I [ ar^JTR^^l??? ] ^ 5 : ^ir^R, 1 rarrerra^c^- 

fJrfq4:1 arfg “ar f% =^ *T^pTV *T*si?«r srf?n^5n^ fsru^ra: 1 
-qft?!n*rif^«J: ‘ 1 [ 

^] 1 ^i>ng'!r?Rc5n^ 

»JW: I f^Rr sn^i^ ?fJ% I ’E^f5i55Wiai5Tf9^i% ot: I 
g<T^’4»niT 11% I em ^ — 

* fcp?r?ii|?f-e0^w 555512 qjjig^q, I is3i% s5?)^4Hqii? sif^Ttn- 
H ’ I ^*TT?r*?f5 SRSTH; I 1 

‘ ^TWin^g JTT^sif 5€i ^qn?>j5riqi 

II ’ ?!% ^'i'nt quT»n»Tin5r?q% 1 jftg^vrRi^ *fta=qaai?^ [ ^sr- 

i%n sjifvRi gat q:«5i^ 

f5T^ Ei%5i!rfr I [ g55n‘4c355tqtnwrf 
■€€5rq5jk5«T gai5[s^^ 9T€?5iqii%cqT^ns(q g^ft^n ] II 

§^(3fT55 r^TT3r?TI t 

|| %% it 

?W f,t^ |I Jisft%; 5R?:^g|: 1 JT^t: I ‘ 

5T^5i%5Tm I ’ ??5fJ^?:: I qR|%flrR; 55 ^!?% fE^sf; 1 

^5f^i5q^e4 5 5:%?55^—‘ 5E'!3f:%fgqi%%^:»iit5re#!r5 
5f^W^*IIf: I ’ f% I f%U«f5cT 3^(in^ «n%5Br. 

«^?f 1 «snlT 5r»3q^>JTT*n^ 

?tft^q^R55i rm |qi2qff^% *tr: i ^qsi^^^cTic^^sE^R: tr-; l ‘ (gq;- 
4g pRR^tai %n3^r5T%5q% ’ ?% q^rf^fqif|q>j?f^ 1 
*m f^FTOWfilRT 5?35r Ji^irmiq; I ‘ ST 5T^5r wrg[ ’ s[?5w: 1 

qRq^ 

? qT^ qr. ^ aqqf<f%Eia[, ? aarca^q. '* asiiq*. »r4. 



sr ^ i%5n%cr: i l e q5^«i?fiwi!« 

« »T\t: qni|?: I jtr: ql^S^i^rSN^' ?icf 

ifiamtnaRiJj. I arprr: mi^r ^w-' ^5Sfg[ 

[ ^ ] I ‘ «<t: flllH t ’ 

11 

W SFIRR ^5srf%- 

r^ll:5F5^cT^1T^T5n^?qf II ‘^^5 H 

af?qrai% 11 f 3rarf fTr^ir^ sk(^ cq|q9W'^iH 
[ ^sesT^j^T^iirr ] ?-'q qq? qi?:5it ?i% ?qi%?T, t 

q?!r fq^'qiH; ^?grr^ I q^i?i%cqcqq: i '3qgqqi?T!fqqj4q;rqJi« 
55clRrrf^5»lt qi'tctq^r^g^q'f fmwi':. I ®i'qqr fq^i«s; ^qii'^fri 
«rq: I ?ITHJn^ qfCqi^TH: i ‘ t qiqa5<i ’ ?f'qq?: I <=?5?^ 
scfts?!? I srqqiqr sf?j| ^IT[:qt^^qRg?:cI^q qiqrqfwqic^q'dsfq 
aqr ^rfqrfsqwfqfqqiq: I ciqt ^ ?:frl«qfq—‘ 
qqqt q?i: I q’3^5iraq?lI=fflR:j^aq5qqwii'i: ’ ^fcf I qiqngq^q aqi- 
—m iJRfffT 1 3T^-qri: mm: 5T3lRrR qqra wf^ 

SRT I JTJ^qjJg' sni?lfejfqn I q!3^1% --qiq xK; I 
[ ^?r:«q3=5g<i55RycnTrf?5ar 3 '*g?T: ^?ci> 

gsraciql^rsqqVcjt ci^ xn qis?g l q5qfq?.5q?qifesqFr 
fqqiat qr nf^cq-q: i q qrsr fq^w: ‘ qigf?r?Fn’ ?(% liqlqrq 
«qq I sq: HRrqraq^qrg qiw^iq^qqqiq: i cmi ^ ?«qcqr€^— 
‘ wqqft (l^q iqj^f f^a2nq4qir<^q: I qHqi!^5 

qis% II ’ ?rq II 

K 3RqT?fTq:; qqTT^q:. = g^qr:, ^W?q. ? q^. 







. '1, „ , „ .Cf. ,. >-. . r>*\ , 

^IW^Wral»TkrrRT»i: t 

'4ih ii ii 

aitwra- It 31 fst^ii [^srsrsKf^fiTCTta^ ] 
i'¥r5f55i^;yr¥r: 5 i^>-;2T i ri^^ju ag?^- 

s^'!T3fJiiiHa«jnw5fl3=qef ( ?i«r(S2? >^^sf^t5l;—‘ aR 5ft^- 

I ":J#( w flg<T('idi%ie{) #iv:r 5 fcaiipi^ li ’ 51% | 

51,^'^: I iriStcft^T 4iT55%; ?TJT ^rifegf^: g? 1 ‘ gq^if ai0d( srira; ^ 
?fe, ‘ Hi^fi gati 9 ? I ’ ira, ‘ s.Ti?.^'i 5iT55% syiSf !Bi«T,i 
5trid I ’ ifat I sr?3l>3^aT i raf^^ifirsHa^icgH- 

I Jijg: ^k^P: I ‘ ’ fi% =q5fiRir^?afdT'^:» 

TIf5T?T I I ‘ iTg- 

: gr??r ft^crifaf^ 1 ’ fra 1 n3T% f^fji33=!i»Tt 

^sgirara I 5t^Rir=?f5qraffe'5- 

I ra^f; 5 t 4 : 3 Tra:F<iTi g f3^{[*i: I 5 Hracirara|^^ 
fra?!: I ‘ jthiswi fRwsHi' I ’ fra • 

sfeawsirasT ^f:g<3ra?4^?fara5'W^ram ra^di gifctasitrHR ^ra: s 

^(333^3: rafTORif^ ?[^ 5 i(ra d: 3^ 3 ^ 31 : J 

(?}^ I ‘ li^TI'-'^qt gq^qftqig’ f^JjiRjrqfq; || 

Hsrra >alg3rJfrfiTg3i^^oi3ig?igq(f5rf^— 

T55w<^m mJTTf^Tt 

cWr^WT*!: I 


’ jTt^m^srr. =i nr«firar fq^-dh^q, v PrftcT. 

^Vfrr, ^ vs , 



^ ^ «nPTrlt 

II II 

*TgK% II (^WfT 51 »T^^i?Jfr^w?rr 11 srBrW? » 

sT^JT »^i3fi?R?j5;n?Hgi5Tfr l bt vt^: 't^: fsra fjw 

I ?r^f^ *Ti!r% ?«rrfTO: ?rc^^: ^ b^; 

4^^: 3TT»T<TJ!; «^!?T^«iqT4*nir^#cJT4: I 3T?5- 

srpfifl 1 ^ %^jr5 f% g ^re^rs'ltf^fi^rt- 

=«?.* I B: arif^fir uf^lr: 

I [ ] af^TSRr (swr ^»i2??cn9f »?tlT 

BR5T ^c^^tifT qf^ srixqat ytFafTi'T5f[:ii srtfqcTr»rr agii%5Ti;j i 
-«ri?«ri5rifJi^Jf5^: | i 'Ti'«?('7?ff<wr f¥g 

gfjT^fqrfrRr hr: ii 

qjfstn?— 

y/ 5RI5=^i.'^: gf|^: il y° II 

fOT'g II 5% >1153: sTiw"^ HW qqqfrrqq igi'vi 
5^111 ^ nffSrqr I ;2r?5i#t [ ^?q;<i3l'>5^fe?ri:^qi ] ^tspjsilcg- 

qai rqr ^<in?q a^ffi g-1 

arsEBig: ag^ilgiqjTig; qri: ai sraimi 

I ar^ a'iirfgqgqiiiqRll^ll: qrf^^tq J|q¥Jf ^ggoj- 

«qf^ Sipjq^ 1 ?f|(irr^ ^gi5B^—‘ Icfl aTlW BHl- 

f^a: I lTfngiR> fwii bH II ’ ?(% I 13 WlfniRT- 

^r 55IH ?fii5rfqf«rRa?gqKRif?r—? jing ai^ I 

« 151, aRl. 5! H»TI«q. 3 0.qq;. >f ff#, iT^uftr f|a. 1 iqia.'; 

qiniitg^jHqq:, 



I 

I ‘JtRl T'T: ’ ?WW: I [ 

'nra: ] §f^i aiH: I fnsrarwftrtft?- 

oii4q[ I ?RRrt^cf: i ‘^ri! sTfl^l^p^ 

f^fR: I <-i [ »mi^ ^I^q<Tm II 

«sif3 — 

^ ^^5n^r»?5Taimi 

am ^ I 

^3To?n'm: f *1^1^ r^ R^Tfit 

//I^^Tt'R snm?Tm?i^^ II«? II 

aiftrfcr II \ anj^iR^ i a^tet^jr *157 1 qd'r-sr^’^iEJisftft^sT; j 

jth [ clWIfi; ^ SnfflTi: 

^?Kg g- 1 qdq^K'»T(<inH ?crt^riigr«fq4 :1 sr^ 

^4<^srq ?Rqlq^<ra'(cqiRq<9q^'qqi^i(qq!^qrq(w^ ?i% qfr ^ fq»>- 
I j[«iissf »mf^:-—‘ ?ir qqi qwq: ’ fi% 1 ?i*rT 

iftsqsr—‘ w^?igq?t T 1 ^i«n ^ 

‘ sF<%^f:i%^r5g'ixrT3[5iffK?rq?q ci«rf ’ fi% ^?Tq^iTHi«fq?r^q 1 m 
rspqiq, ^«n; I RifHcqil—I 3T8J^ ?ra »Rff ?iJd5ft- 

fefzRipqqg f^ga'Ti%—?:TJif»r?fisnRg: 1 gaiiqg: ^r 

5?ii 4: I arq^or 13*115—^3^: giHf 5:?ql f:5R5 

3 ^ 3 % I pilf^'^IfS^Bi'S^q^fqq: I rim f| 

BTq?qf%5<^€iqi snftTsrf cRRst f?iaqq wq(RRq 

sjgBjj^ I ‘ f ’ 5rmq?qqim omqfqq; II 

®f^5l^ SRT3 ITH 

|cHT^r^!’^5rf;T%^ I 

^ 3ng«TR.>jqTg:' ? qq^- w^~ 

^nm jnfmii^lq, »jjrHf f? S 3 fqq qii^®qTmnm^q^^g.. ^ 3?i3. ^3 
w ooiw^qq.. 



f^Rr^n IR'Jn ii a^ ii 

3#^% II 1% =^1 f5^t ??r4: I Jf ^m?g 5iq^^ | 

%RoiI fwf^I f^f^Jn ^‘^R: sfatsr^^wi g % 
niS'ciH^ sr^'^eaJTsr ^rr^nr wmi i 
5rTcrr^^r'’S3 I ‘ 45rf?Tij[-’ fc^rr- 

I ^cfK w. I [ ^flBT^rr^|im;fI ] 

efl!%5B?7?tTI%^5‘fe^l^cfM gJTI%'5aiy«^ira I ffqKr^Jira^rJTsr: I 

?Ii«0l=^f3lH: I 3T#;r?=T5IU?oi STcT^ 'i:^ cTH 
3ra?cTJ^3f'2%5rjj i ‘ ^-u ■sTicr<T?l g i ’ fc^rflr?: i 

fftifi’%:'ijifl(q, i ‘\>jh 
<31^'^ Tjo^gcoi i’ 5 % | 331^ c^l?i 5TOr^-- 

^^5^: fl3K'4: Fg?[r% 1 Tl«hi>is(31cq'4: 3R qn^lfnfcigf. 
^;Tr4 3!f4f5l4l: 34f4l4Rc4gTffq^ || 

^ra ?5rR^4if3443i4 4?3ira— 

^^§r^5TR^T%r!q^ II II 

III 3T43 ?T: ^ TS^: gc^clIW afsf 

[ an^R^qqRrtwg;] ^rrwqS- aiHriCi’^'^rci: I erq-tTf^- 

w*Tn^cq'4:1 ;TS5fTwr ^tqi^E^JTggqNii: wfq » 

ot; I q>«if«rg ^Jtar: ^srae: «nj^ feg? i ‘ 

? ^-€^^-■■6ara’^.. ^ 4 . ?3c3J^r3T^. V 3?iii^. ^ ®t=^3isng,. 
^ 3(^ei 3iJp;q:, vs c 45%H. 



I 


aiagi ^ I ^fcT «fi^5f: I 

I a«Tr 5rt=5r?ri^?ni^ arS’S: I arrg ^ ^ 

51% JTff. I ^ ^ I r^\^ [ ] 

et^s^rr gin^^rr^is^r qr i 

‘ 51^ srr# ^ ’ 5% fw; I qf^5(iTr«i ‘ ^«rwr?qf q^’ 

^g^*» I ‘f'S'aq g TTq ^?f II 

«l^J?«TSlfcffr?r?qq^:qfTcT^W^miEq[R =qfqift %?ri? 5 STr- 

STT%; iT4T ’i'nqai?RUT-‘%5inTR?=^ig ftq^iRisciargqqjr 

sBff ^wqfq | ci^f<?ST?rigqJTfi^^t ^^sthw irm^id* 

s^ifsqiircTflqgf ^[3% li ’ 1% 1 cig ?i??iq?g^^?rJTi?- 

5?TT?TT»^f '^T%rT?R«m5T^5r ?T?qm 

RiT%qt i 

?r4^T^fFf:T%?[Tq ^ II y« ii 

?!riqir?^i'?r II ^qimg fqjJS55aig i ‘ ?qi«T g nilaifqr i 55?rr 
^5I=^% !F?T 'firfS^i q.3I r ^rqqc 1 31^ 5i?Kq; I 

4!fqran%*llfJfI^Wlil% rt45JfiqKq4: i Rnffq^ ] 

^I%?l 5 l>iiqi itiW ^ ^fqqriT I t[r%% qqsK^Wf g^«ii% 
fe%5rT ^igqi qf¥iFg i 0335 

[ ] JTfwr I 3T^ rt^qiiRi^R qrf^g<»r- 

qiq; 1 WltrJIRqiSiq *r|f5|tiqRCR?'JIiqRra?q% | cTf^ 

<q??sTi^X—' S'^K^q qi^'^r ^Rqiw 1 

5n?cqgq;g<»rq5; ’ |i | «fq55F!n<l ‘ ’ Sfi% qrl; 

qqm ?^ggWtTqqW; I ^tqiiq:ufu% 1 I qqiSR qiftcT 

qqT%i%ftcqi 5 i^f?—5131% 1 5 s?r %qiq 1 ‘ 5^^ i^sg^iqiqt 
-qiqqiFHf^qtu’ 1 i?qfR: 11 qrfo® 1 ‘ i’ 

\ "Jl#.ffeqRig.. ^ ^^ 0 r*R;. v h«?jr^. <1 #?. 



^ cc«%r;i: 3r^‘% % ?? arf^i 

3T^ 5T l sr^JftHi: ii 


ry fs • <sn ry 

c^TRTM^ WTfNrTT WTfa»T5 T^raTETT- 
*nrfl[R ^ ^0Ri%fT ^i»i: I 


t^n^f^n.l [ JTor^r^f^ni^ ] H'n^fr qtniB^rJrsr 

f?^5^ri^^(R5Elf^E^irTl\5 I ’ fier qi^^: i 3 trq \ 

«t5ji^( qqq'^ffq'i: | 5qi^iw ?srj^ 

5q!g,ll’?l‘% %5!1?JT airf^w 

fqqfq 1 STTrOTfT *nq: I qcsri'^fl'^fflfqq; I ^ | fqqnqrqr ??q'^: I 

>gTot'i%?r ?r'^ «feg rirar^ ^-egrcrq^® 

sg^: ^qf%#5 aili: ar^fq; ^tfw: I ‘ 5nft»i% ’ s[{?i 

I ^ ?:f^5 sTt^sr^ I 3Tnqq?i ffqq: 1 crqt ff&qfcrq^qqriqrq 
srIlTq«i?r 5W JTisr: 1 vi q|qr 1 1 ‘ qi§?: I' 

^*r: I i;?ir??r: i ‘ ^qi^cTi qqr«^Fq\inf5r«^iTg 1 ' 

ffqq^: I ?Tfei^ arfq fqqsfq I i^n airqqt: I ‘ 5®qq^fiqi; 
=5^si1f|arqt?qqrqiJntf ’ qrqi^ijt: i ?#*m ^iqi« ^ C 

?pro^«5rq'3iiqqi?H5qtq Iqqfqqr: gn g g|g ^fcT (%g aro- 
5qfit<qi^s^r4: 11 

aq^qr — 


a5t«q^ %q5^sq ^qq- 


qr® 


sra^qrq art TOqior: f|Tod.% 1 
q»TV^5i%fiNrqoiq q;q qrerim q5g- 
%g<TaKq f^t P!rqqwf ^ q a iqfq<ni% u ’ 







TW^*Tt 5T ^ 1 r 5T 

II H 

II §H??r i'^^4 i ‘ ^rpt i%ii[sth ’ fl% 1%=’^: i 
«?[^4 I ‘ ^5R «Hq ?#r ^^si^TJT gi%f^ i ’ ^i% | 

»»tt5T I «5 Trar ^«raf^ *i?«i ^5>^T?n; ^'i- 

?iTOi! I ?gwi I it cif [ ffr|’trr%q^cft: ] 

JTT^lSff# ^ l5?a^ 1 1 ‘ tfsrmir' ^ci 

I [ 3ilIW:i5TSlfflTf|:W5:a ] sn-5I^ 

aSTlt^T^i AT qwat^t ^SJ5?fli^?!THT [ ] 5^T 

«i:^5[Ii: 9|^?r 

%<!i^iTp£vqii<Jigtnrqsi(;q^ I [?sr^] sT irrf^ ?% q- f% f 

q^nqqfq4: 1 l%!aq ;^55qnqR: I rim =qii'5r^Ki!j?i5^—‘ ?«f?ff?t^- 
siHiRiRin: i%«; ’ I ‘ jq^fRj^tqRW’^qirr: t%^t ( 
*1?^ 5 ;^ »T^'rf ^ II * fi% i%^i ^miTM>nrnRmT- 

Jii(«iT»T!mi=q^i’f fr^%Qa% qc!?cft?f^q; || 

V 9[I^F& STfrTT! I 

«?Tf^^ 50 ?^ W % g^Tn%Trn: 

^ ^ m II II 

II ft;^5r?T5i3nsi:'m^32K«^5 f«T^ 

S9 

«qt §wq: 

S*n»I«f: I iqRlflWRrq f%S?fq?»i: I mm: ?<^qpf<rr» 

ir^if^«r mre^qRi'rPfim 1 

\ H ^w-v'mn:. n qcfx. 



^ 5r#i*fW?qi?i; ‘ *IT6TO^: I STf^: 

=g?%?n: 11 gonrfe ?r g«TTO^^?Tr: 

^ ?ra 3TifJ3[^ ?[% 9*nf^- 

^ffcrf^i*^ I ‘ f%55 ’ i sPTf srrf^- 

snf^:^ I 3r5r ^^5»i 

ffzfi^nsf 5 TW^isR?l^tf 5 rai^cii^^l«f 5% ^i%?^fi^t?: W?^- 
#fl'?TSf?5I'flfg^^''W5 II 

m ^ mim 

»TRP*TTW: r4TW*T5^«m%s II II 

^fll^arcf 11 <RI: ^Wl: a5?> ?0^wrl 

I B»?nin ^iBr: 1 ‘ an?JJ^Jn<^iiwiT4ifs«P?lW- 
I ^<ir ^ %!T awoi ^ 

i%=?^r 13if : arf^r 1 9a^N?a^: 1 I 

^ aw( !Pia^5i?a’ ?f% it^f^: I ‘ ’ s[f^ warnqasr- 

arcgqri 1^1 JT^f^Rrqnqc^ 3TW5qq?iia w ^pn?? I 11 

arw a^.i?>iT 

^ «a ?wf8[«ft«iwi«nfvrs «nDrC” 

tITq[^9HW ^^ll 

^ ^ a<)^?iir«mj%?i5iif*lrRi?f— 

iNr^^f ^ rawRnr»?t^T?^> 

rjiiw w wix^ i 

|:^I^^IFtI^ WT 

H H tt 

K ^ sgpi^ ? Ji«ir. v o^rr^^iTin:. h ’^\ 

s vs II s: ffir. c *nsr«. i?tii^. K° aanii^ 





I <1\ 

II 5T f I 5 5l5?it i li 3 jf Jra[«riiR*J’^: I 

Bi*r 5ifi«n% qi5 :1 ;t 3 ?f?r | ‘ amsfR'ntguigsiqw^srot- 
jfg ’ ??5TJT?: I »ig l^rq I arg 

«nr»wn I ‘ 

f^sr«1 q«ii5iPai^«ft5ri*0t*isR: I 
% i*m I ^ftqroiRr i 

?«fsif^ f5r?n:wq[^ «Kra^ »Tt^c«i m «tjt: *ft’ t®® i mm\ 
‘ sr m^tflir ’ |:% ^ 

SWW JWf?J?ei 

5nH»i 'TW'a?T: f*t*fti*f 5 # WT ^'isieu^ 11 % g C^^- 

I ‘ ^«»i# ^f^r; ^ 

W^Jn'si: 5«H I ’ fcqjic I eif^n: 'Tl'^'TlSTl I ‘ ^Jf: 51x1^ '?(r- 

qisng, ’ ?fcr i 50%: ar*?: *9 i <3^ sr^^it: 

^<2i4; II 

a ri?nr*!n^rt 

T%f^?rR: qfeiI?RR^%f5Tg OTi « » 

OTTi'tT ?i% II sirnf qT<nV « xjfttjsi: i ‘«HJft- 

i'%^5r-’ ^fiin^arr ^^ 15:1 ‘irf^on^wj; q^ »t^:’ ?Rt 

srawnwtfoi^is^faTwfJiqras 1 [ ^*i5i?Rnii,] ^ 
?re*ng;3^?f towi???: 1 

aiirftlBrq' wraiq -1 ^«J^5?5TSqi% ?iX«|sRf^i!??clfJr(!q«f: t ^^r- 
f^5r sr f5rsri|r?n*??gTfi«g t 

«TO?r I I qi»g;aR5=ci^ =«nt arrarRt^i ‘^''* 

ff^^: 1 '■ ffl«ft s?| qw ’ 

t »rraT^T^; flT9R»iKi. ^ «if®rfni, ? a^qr. 
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tr^: I ^R«irigii% irw- 

^ I f|#K: I [snfJTrfWw] anwjrRT^fjRrt 

«5Tl^«iq; 1 [ qfioTc n n' ^ 3gf q [^^ ] 2if«f wii 

^<115 ^ff^g I 1 ‘f%?5n ’ 

I 3T5r %fafci: ‘ 

’ 51 % t^tR I 

I arg- *ia^'^isrcwi?i irror ^f%5fr jt g ^ 
fr% I ^iwT?g=®r'?r«j:»T 1 Jut^irRii; ‘ ^f^jJTifnsifg^gEsnw’? 

^K?5Bi55: ’ ^tIt ^tc^isigt^: q-Roig^n^t^- 

I jf g ^ gg 11 

«5rRi tTRi ^qg^^R^f ffsr?t?n?TtRig:5qr»Rsigq%f%— 

3u % 

f^ T%HN I 

fs: 9m ^ II II 

IF II 5 3T^« S^T^Pr aTTf I jqpg^f^ Itt: { 

qq^ifjfcig. I f^ffl^JTci anf-5^ ggj?. 1 gtwsgisj^Tcfi^ i ‘ rt?sw?R 
R^ST*iri%% gu ’ I 5[n3R « «W5g?r( gjf^ ?5n^l 

na qiTfJT EBwfq *iflJT 5r gvRlgf^r vii^: 1 Brsrt »Tr^ ferf^ ^ 
qr ?rEW^ g2[rsgq I gi%fi(Rs|: | 6^'t I 

sr#Ri% I STET^ ^*51: ^^cT: I (K=T53(^Pi tri?; Ir w | 
fera ^jtRt ^ctm^ *T^t ?:% rw ^ns^rff# 

g«rr =5r ife I c^efr qtam II 

? o^tR. =? srftr. ? ecSfR;., v^sRf. wuR c^g, ^^Rsir. 



I 




T^" II II 

II a[cr?Jng;'i^^i^ i [ aiRraraRT-n^] ar/Jr^rnr^- 
5^c2?f*i^i4 55^ ciFl ^RrcJiiqon?i^?Ifq; %it^ f ^ f ^cq r 

^TTtRi 11 aT%?Rq^ f ^ sr^T^njI »Rrac sBreftsfig; st^f^ra: i 

t^^TRcTt «l^sr q^H^t %?I’tra3rflJ% 3r»rSRI^Tf^?q^: I ‘?2fFtl'l5flR 
35 'psrflqf^ij^ I ’ 5c*w^: I jrf^ 

*T^oRr%4T JTT 5j: sr »R I 1 ‘ ^ 1 

JT =q | f%f%- 


H 1 arcft: efiF^Rfqsra^ 

«fer V-^^; SHf J I ^^«TI ^ »T^aiRt%5lIJf: I [ g ] f% 

3 ^ ^If: Sflmtmg 5Ttiii»TRi%^?: I JrgTZfjji^^wsR sisgjrre 

5s*r>i I I ^'Tf%^r ?g: ^"r % ^ 

«?cr: I I ‘ ?gr »l^F[g 5 ^ 1 ^ fcl'^lll ’ 

fRr I I ff«n>ii9f|5g[?9r*fiq?i;cT I ^f- 

^p>ir?g?sTr%rt^: 1 cr|^ii—‘ an^rqs^rmssi^ ?rt: wf I 

^IcI^afld ?n*t mT»T<ir l%R5nT^ « ’ I — 

* ^e?T I ^RW5?^f5r^- 

(I w I 5^iwi^?cic94 s^r 93n*r: 


9H^ *)pri3 II ’ II 


igq ^^!5ra ?nf 5iag?2in5iJT»rfii^r^r *im— 



STB: «n^«n: II H 


\ %? flf^R^SRRTo; fqrfsqrq^:—% u^r:. r ?s. 
^ V ^^rpigtsKT^; ft-<>n^gtqirfC; \ 

^ swTFX: 5TW5^ vs eiftraijj sffferq=q^^?iw g%:. c qsR^. 



aTT«n^ II [ 5fl3> 

sTrszrR*? ^sfisar [ BR«jq^- 

rWra^ST^t.] I%5TqiT^ l^iJI 1^5|%^l?ll ani^TIK^JI: 

12i: i ‘ ^ais^i 5f«r*n:: I 

^rai^3ng%f^: ?i'Sit«fTf?»: [ ^rfirsTJurff^Tif5r^: ], 

!i«ri ^isrr srfsg Si%d qg &: [a5«a^:] 

??^?Ere«ir 2 r=^[i%: I w arf^ smr: [ ] f^- 

sre^^ l Jn^sriJii ii 

€srf^ Jn^5!i#j«R ir¥igl% — 

T%:^I5d^N ^ 

SI^ t| srq^l II II 

III « ^^r5qr I 

g^l%Rr^?5i?fm: I [ c^^TT ] 5?Tgf?ra «Rfe^ f^l^t 

i^ I ‘ ’ fRl*r<: I OTfiTaR^ITW ^WSI^^jpg^l 5T =^ # 

5i?n'i*n^^*'Sf^i^ ^ ^ tcwif^cr f?^if-Jrc?Ti\9n?^, 

‘ ^t^n% ’ I ‘ wiq'>r 5n^*Ti$w ’ 

^ I ¥rg?T: «ft^T sf «i;«q?irfji ^ ew'^ 

I ar| ^«rfl^^R?rTiT ?i^t 5 ^if ^ cr; «5 j: ^ssffs^sfir 
I 3T5iRT5rt^‘fs'ftt’j4: I wi?i^wT: 31^ ar^TOrfe 
I 3% %crRr*rif-% ?icgwMr srori^^ ?ih^1 

3w%?n^6qT^5TH^ sr^r^JTJj. I ferr 

%g3g?Rfii?q*^: i ‘ *i^Rt h f5r:?g5ft Jl*i: i 

sfl^ 5T 5T «t^% gsjJT: II ’ ?(cr 5fng: ii 
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TRANSLATION. 

PURVAMKGHA. 

L A certain Yaksha, who had 'grossly swerved from his 
duty and was (therefore) deprived of his greatness (super¬ 
human power) by his lord's curse to be suffered for a year and 
unbearable owing (as it led) to his separation from his beloved 
wife, took up his abode among the hermitages on RSmagin 
which had a thick growth of Nameru (or, shady) trees about 
them, and the waters wherein were rendered holy by the 
ablutions of Janaka's daughter (Sita). 

2, When he, a lover of sensual pleasures, had passed some 
months on the mountain, separated from his (helpless) wife, 
and his fore-arm bare on account of the slipping off of the 
gold bracelet, he beheld, on the first day of*A'shadha, a cloud, 
resting on [lit, clinging to) the peak (of the mountain), and 
looking as attractive as an elephant stooping down in his 
butting sport against a bank (or, an elephant engaged in strik¬ 
ing with his tusks against its side). 

3. Standing somehow (with great difficulty) in front of it, 
the cause of the production of longing, the follower of the 
4ord of* the Yakshas, with tears suppressed, remained long 
absorbed in thought : the heart of even a happily-situated man 
is perturbed at the sight of a cloud; what to say (how much 
more will it be the case) then, wdien the person longing for 
an embrace of the neck (of his beloved) stands (is) far away ! 

4. Anxious to support the life of his darling, as the montli 
of S'ravana was at hand, and therefore wishing to send the 
•tidings of his own welfare to her by the cloud, he, delighted (at 
the thought), presented an offering of fresh Kutaja flowers to 
it, and bade welcome to it, couched in terms of affection. 

5, Where (on one hand) his {i. e. what congruity is there 
between) a cloud, a mixture of smoke, light, water and wind, 
anil 'Where the imports of messages (on the other), fit to (which 



can only) be conveyed by beings witli organs of sense 
capable of discharging their functions (i. e. men)! Not at all 
taking into consideration tliis in his eagerness, the Yaksha 
addressed a petition to the cloud : For those that are sorely 
affected by love are naturally incapable of distinguishing 
between objects sentient and insentient. 

6. “I know that you are born in the world-renowned race 
of the Pushkaravartakas (or, the Ihishkaras and the iVvarlakas 
according to Malli.), and that you are Indra's chief agent, 
able to assume any form at will; hence it is that I se{)arate(l 
from my relative (wife) by the j)ower of destiny, jirefer ray 
petition to you; a request addressed to a man pre-eminent by 
his merits, even though unsuccessful, is rather to be preferred, 
to one made to a base man, though its object be gained. 

7. You are the refuge, () cloud, of tlie afflicted: j^ear 
therefore to my beloved a message from me, separated from 
her by the anger of the Lord of Wealth. Your destination is 
(you have to go to) the residence of the princely "i'akslias (or, 
the Lord of the Yakshas), Alak^ by name, the mansions in 
which are lit up by the crescent-moon on the head of S'iva 
residing in its outer garden. 

8. When you will ascend to the path of the wind (or, into 
the sky), the wives of men travelling abroad, cheered up 
through confidence (that their husbands would return), will 
look intently at you, holding up the points of their (dishevelled) 
tresses. When you appear in the sky fully equipped, what 
other man, whose life is not dependent upon another like 
mine, will neglect his wife afflicted with separation ? 

9. And you, with your course unimpeded, will also cer¬ 
tainly find your brother’s chaste wife alive, wholly engageil 
in counting the (remaining) days (of separation) ; for, the tie of 
hope generally sustains (lit, prevents from sinking) the heart of 
women, full of love, tender like a flower, and apt to give way at 
once. 



10. .Since a favourable breeze very gently impels you on^ 
and this ClpHaka here, full of hilarity, is sweetly singing on 
•your left, assuredly the female cranes, arranged in rows from 
their experience of the pleasure of conception, will attend u|X)n 
you, so charming to the eyes, in the sky. 

11. And on hearing that thunder of yours which is grateful 
to the ear and which lias the power to make the eartli covered 
with mushrooms and fertile, the royal swans, eager to go to 
the lake Manasa, and having a stock of bits of shoots of 
lotus-stalks to serve them as provisions on their journey will 
;become your companions in the sky as tar as tlie mountain 
Kail^sii, 

12. Having embraced this lofty mountain, your dear friend, 
take leave of him who is marked on Jiis slopes with the 
imprints of Rama’s feet worthy of being adored by men; —of 
him whose affection for you is evinced, as he, on coming in 
contact with (meeting) you, every season sheds hot tears due to 
Jong separation, 

13. First hear from me the path suited to your journey as 
I describe it to you, and then, (J doud, you will hear my 
message, agreeable to the ear ;—the path wiiich you are to 
pursue after setting foot (resting) on mountains, whenever 
fatigued, and also after drinking the wholesome water of 
.streams, whenever you find yourself exhausted. 

14. Soar into the sky, with your face turned to the north, 
’from this place, full of wet NichulaSf with your flutter gazed at 
with great astonishment by .the simple-minded wives of the 
Siddhas, with their faces turned up to see if the wind was 
bearing away the peak of the mountain, and avoiding in your 
journey (the blows from) the tossings of the huge trunks of the 
quar ter-elephant s, 

15. Here appears to view in front, from the top of an 
•ant-hill, a fragment of Indra’s bow (a fractional rain-bow), 
.attractive like an intermingling of the streaming rays of gems 



by which your dark body will attain an exceedingly charming 
splendour, like that of Vishnu in his cowherd’s character 
(Krishna) by peacock’s feathers with their glowing splendour* 

16. Intently gazed upon by the country women, since the- 
fruit of husbandry depends upon you, with eyes glistening 
through joy (or, affection) and ignorant of sportive movements, 
mount the held of Mala, friigrant by the ground being just 
turned up with the plough, and then having travelled a little 
westward, proceed again in the nortlierly direction with a- 
quickened pace, 

17. The mountain Ahnrakuta will gladly bear you, fatigued 
by the journey, on its peak, you having extinguished its wild, 
fires with your showers. Even an insignificant man, out of 
regard to previous favours, turns not his back on (lit. his face 
from) a friend who comes for shelter, mucii less will one so 
exalted (noble). 

18. With you resembling a braid of oiled hair resting on 
its peak, and with, its skirts covered with the groves of wild, 
mango-trees bristling with ripe fruit, tlie mountain, looking 
thereby like the breast of the earth dark in its centre (nipple) 
and white in the rest of its expanse, will certainly attain to a 
state fit to be gazed at by the pairs of celestials. 

19. Having for a while rested on it (/, e. A/mrakuta) whose 
arlx)urs are enjoyed by the wives of the foresters, and there¬ 
after crossed the road beyond it at a pace quicker owing to the 
discharge of water, you wall see the river Reva with its current 
broken into streams at the foot of the Vindhya, rugged 
with stones and resembling thereby the decoration on an 
•eleohant’s body, made with ornamental drawings.'*' 

•Between 18 and 19, the following Sloka is read by some— 

"The mountain Amrakuta, worthy of praise, will, O cloud, bear you, 
fatigued by the journey and approaching it, on its lofty peak ; you, too, 
should extinguish its summer-fires by your showers ; for, favour conferred 
on the great and pleasing by feeling of affection from which It proceeds^ 
bears fruit (brings its reward) quickly/' 
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20. With your showers poured out, suck up the water of the 
^iver, scented with the fragrant ichor of wild elephants, and 
ihaving its current obstructed by the clumps of jamhu trees; the 
wind will not be able, O cloud, to shake you when thus 
inwardly full of substance. Every one void of substance 
becomes light; fullness contributes to heaviness (res{)ect). 

21. Seeing tlie Kadamha flow'ers green and brown on 
account of half-grown filaments, eating (the leaves of) the 
Kcnidalis on marshy banks, with the first buds appearing on 
them, and smelling the strong odour of the ground in forests, 
respectively, the bees, the deer and the ele{)hants will indicate 
the path of you, showering drops of water. 

22. The Siddhas looking at the Chatakas skilled in catching 
the drops of rain-water, and i)ointing out the female cranes 
formed into lines by counting them one by one, tvill highly 
respect (welcome) you on getting, at the time of your thunder, 
the eager and hasty embraces from their beloved consorts. 

23. I foresee, O friend, that though you are desirous of 
going quickly for doing me an agreeable service (or, for the sake 
■of my beloved), there will be delay on your part on every 
mountain fragrant with the Kutaja flowers; greeted by pea¬ 
cocks with eyes full of the tears (of joy) wuth their cries made 
to serve as words of welcome, I hope you will somehow try to 
travel rapidly. 

24. When you will be in the vicinity, the Da^arna country 
will have the hedges of its gardens white-coloured with the 
Ketaka flowers opened at their apexes, the sacred trees of its 
villages will be greatly disturbed by the nest-making of the 
‘domestic birds, its skirts Jamhu forests dark with their ripe 
fruit, and the swans halting there for some days. 

25. On reaching its capital bearing the name Vidi^a famed 
in all the quarters, you will at once obtain the entire fruit of 
your love-making, since you will drink the sweet water with its 
pndulating ripple of Vetravatf, like its face full of the knittings 



of eye-hrows, in a manner charming on account of youf 
thuncleriii^ on the border of its bank. 

26. There you should dwell, with the object of taking rest, 
on the mountain called Nichais (the low) bristling as it were, at 
your touch, witli the Kadamlux trees ha\ing' fulhblown 
(prominent with) tlowers; -the mountain, which, by means of 
its stone-caves emitting the (smell of) perfumes used in their 
Sfiorts by harlots, proclaims the unrestrained youth of the 
towiismen, 

27. After ha\ ing taken rest, trav el on, sprinkling with drops 
of fresii water the buds of the Jasmines in the gardens lining 
(Jit. grown on) the banks on the Vkinanadi and coming into- 
contact, tVjr a moment, by giving shade, with the faces of the 
females plucking tlowers and having the lotuses on their ears 
faded by the injury caused to them by tlie wiping off’ of tlie 
perspiration on the cheeks. 

2-S. Though the road will be circuitous for you, set out for 
the n(.)rth, do not be averse to forming the acciuaintance of the 
tipper vaults of the mountains of kljjayini; and if you will not 
he delighted (charmed) there with the eyes of the town’s fair, 
with their outer corners tremulous and dazzled by the flashes of 
the streaks of lightning, you will be deceived (/, c. will have 
missed the fruit of existence). 

29. Having come in contact, on your way, with the 
Nirvindhya, having for her waist-band the row of birds noisy 
on account of the turbulence of the waves, moving on (gliding)' 
in a manner graceful by her stumblings and manifesting her 
navel in the form of the eddies, do you become the enjoyer of 
the davmur ( of her love, water) ; for, with regard to their lovers, 
amorous gestures are women’s first expressions of love. ' 

30. When you will have crossed that you yourself will 
have to adopt the measures by which the river Sindhu, who 
has been indicating your good fortune, O fortunate one, by her 
iovedorn cx)ndition (pining for you), having the thin current 



of water for her single braid and a i)ale comf)lexion caving to 
the old (dried) leaves dropping down from the trees growing on 
the kinks, will give up her emaciation (be replenished with 
water tigain), 

31. On reaching the country of Avanti, the old villagers in 
which are conversant with the stories alx)ut lldayana, refuir to 
the city of Vi^ala, great by its opulenc e already mentioned to 
you,—the city which is as it were a bright part of heaven 
Ixirrie down (to the earth) by the remaining merit of those, 
who, after having lived m heaven, liave come down to the 
earth, (the stock of) the fruits of their virtuous deeds having 
run short. 

32. Wherein in tlici early mornings, the breeze from the 
6ipra, prolonging the loud cooing of the cranes indistinctly 
s\veet through intoxication, fragrant being charged with the 
extremely j)leasing smell of blown lotuses, and agreeable to 
the Ixidy, removes the languor of women brought on by 
enjoyment, like a lover using coaxing words wlien soliciting 
enjoyment. 

33. And on seeing in crores pearl*necklac'es with precious 
stones forming their central gems, conchs, pearl-shells, 
emerald gems, dark-green like young grass, witli their shooting 
ra>'s spread upwards, and pieces of corals, arranged (for sale) 
in the market-places whereof, the oceans ajifiear (to be so 
des(X)iled of their treasures as) to have only water left in them. 

34. And where the people, versed in folk-lore, amuse their 
relations coining on a visit to the place with sucli stories as:— 
^‘Here did the king of tlie Vatsa country (Udayana) carry away 
the beloved daughter of Pradyota; and here there was the 
golden garden of the Td/a trees, belonging to the same monarch ; 
and here also roamed, as they say, (his elephant) Nalagiri, 
having uprcxDted the tie-pc^st in his fury.’' 

35. With your form (size) augmented by the (smoke of the) 
incepse used for perfuming the hair and escaping through the 



lattices of the windows, and welcomed with presents in the 
form of their dancings by the domestic peacocks through 
fraternal affection, do you dispel the fatigue of your journey 
enjoying the beauty therein, in its mansions, sweet smelling 
with flowers and marked with red lac of (applied to) the feet of 
graceful ladies, 

36. Ardently (or, respectfully) gazed upon by the Ganas 
(the attendants of Siva) as one jiossessed of the complexion af 
their master’s neck, you should visit the holy abode of the 
hifSband of Chandi, Lord of the three worlds, the gardens of 
which are shaken by the breezes frojn Gandhavati, redolent of 
lotus-pollen and scented with the perfumes used at the time of 
bathing by young ladies enjoying their water-spiorts. 

37. On arriving at Mahakala, even though it be at anotlier 
time (than the ex ening) you should stay there, O cloud, till the 
sun passes beyond the range of siglit; (there) serving the noble 
purpose of a drum at the evening worship of ^iva, you will 
obtain the full fruit of your moderately deep thunderings. 

38. There on receiving from you the first drops of rain¬ 
water soothing to their nail-marks, the dancing girls, with 
their waist-zones jingling at the planting of their feet (in the 
act of dancing) and with their liands fatigued by the Chowries 
gracefully waved and having their luindles covered with the 
lustre of gems, will cast at you side-glances long like rows 
of bees. 

39. Thereafter, at the commencement of Siva’s dance, 
resting in a round form on the lofty forests of his arms, 
jxissessing the twilight lustre as red as the fr^sh-blown japd 
dower, do you remove the desire for the wet elephant’s hide 
of the Lord of creatures, your devotion being marked by 
Bhavani with her eyes steady owing to her inward agitation 
being calmed down (allayed). 

40. There, when the sight will be obstructed by pitchy 
darkness on the high road, show the ground (path) by flashes oJ 



lightning charming like a streak of gold on a touch-stone, to 
the women going at night to the dwellings of their lovers ; hut 
don’t you be resounding with thunder^ and the downpour of 
water : for they are timid ( easily frightened). 

41 Having passed that night on the top-terrace of some 
house with the pigeons roosting within, with lightning, your 
consort, fatigued on account of flashing for a long time, you 
should proceed to accomplish the rest of your journey when 
the sun rises again. Indeed, those wlio have undertaken to 
execute ( lit, the execution of) their friend’s business do not 
grow remiss. 

42. That is the time when the tears of oflTended women are 
to be wiped off by lovers; quit, therefore, the path of the sun 
cjuickly : for he, too, returning to remove the tears in the 
slmpe of the dew from the lotus-face of the lotus-plant, will ]ye 
not a little wToth with you obstructing his haras (beams, 
hands), 

43. Your reflected form also, naturally graceful, will find 
entrance into the limpid water of the Gambhira as into her 
pure (well-pleased) heart ; it wall not then behove you to 
lender fruitless, through rudeness (Malli,), her glances in 
the form of the quick gambols of the Shiphara fish, white like 
lotuses (or, you tvill therefore not render vain, being firm- 
minded, the lotus-wdiite glances of the Shrpharay &c ). 

44. After you will have removed her blue garment in the 
shape of the water, slipped down from her hips in the form of 
the bank and appearing to be clutched up by the hand on 
account of the branches of the canes touching it (the garment 
in the form of water), it wull be with considerable difficulty 
that the departure of you, hanging obliquely, will take place : 
who that has experienced the pleasure is able to leave a woman 
with loins uncovered ( lit, exposed to view^)? 

45. A cool breeze, delightful on account of its contact with 
the odour of the (crust of the) earth swollen by your showers. 
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inhaled by elephants in a manner charniing on account of their 
snorting sounds, and causing the wild figs to ripen, will gently 
blow (or, will blow beneath you) as you will proceed {lit, desire 
to go) to Devagiri, 

46. Your form changed into a cloud of liowers, you 
should bathe Skanda, who has taken permanent alxide there, 
with showers of flowers wet [with the water of the heavenly 
Ganges : For he is ( none other than ) his own energy, surpass¬ 
ing the sun in brightness, that was placed by the liearer of tlie 
young moon (Siva) in the mouth of Agni (God of hre) for the 
protection of the armies of Indra. 

47. Thereafter, with your thunderings prolonged by their 
being echoed ( lit, caught u{)) by the mountain, do you make 
tlitit Skanda’s peacock dance, the outer corners of whose eyes 
are brightened by the lustre of Siva’s mix)n, and whose moulted 
feather, bearing circles of streaks of lustre, Bhavanf, out of 
afiection for her son, places on her ear, usually the seat of a 
blue-lotus-petal ( or, so as to make it come in contact with the 
lotus-petal resting there). - 

4S. When you will go o\ er some distance, after having 
w'aited on the god born of Stira reeds, your patli being left 
by the pairs of Siddhas bearing lutes (in their hands) from fear 
of the drops of water, do you hang down (and stop tliere) to 
do lionoLir to the glory of Rantideva, sprung from his slaughter 
(in sacrifices) of cows {lit. daughters of Surabhi) and appearing 
on earth in tlie form of a ri\ er. 

49. When 'yoti, the robber of Krishna’s complexion (re¬ 
sembling Ixxishna in colour), will bend down to drink its water 
the sky-rangers will surely turn their eyes and look at the 
current of that river appearing slender owing to the distance, 
tliough large, as if it were a one-stringed necklace of the eartli 
having a big sapphire for its central gem, 

50. Having crossed that river, proceed, making your form 
an object of curiosit>^ to the eyes of the ladies of Daiapura# 
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which are well-acquainted witli the sportive rnov^enients of the- 
bushy eye-brows, whose dark and variegated lustres flash up* 
owing to the eye-lashes being lifted up, and which rival the 
beauty of the bees following the Kiinda flowers as they are 
tossed about. 

51. I'hen entering (crossing) the country of Brahmavarta by 
your shadow, repair to that held of the Kurus, memorable for 
(indicative of) the war between the Kshatriyas, where Arjuna 
(the wielder of the lx)w (iandi\a) poured a rain {lit. hundreds) 
of arrows on the heads of the Kshatriya -warriors, as you do 
hea\y showers on the lotuses. 

52. hfaving made use, () gentle one, of those waters of the 
Sarasvati, which the plough-holder (Balarama), refusing to take 
part m the war out of his affection of his kinsmen, used, leaving 
off licjuor, of flavour so agreeable to him and marked by (the 
reflection of) Revati's eyes, you will be purified internally, 
remaining black only in colour. 

53. 'J'hence you should go to Jahnu’s daughter (the Cxange.s)’ 

descending from the lord of mountains (Himalaya) near mount 
Kanakliala, who served as the flight of the steps to ^leaven tO' 
Sagara’s sons, and who, laugliing as it were by her the 

frown on Gauri’s face, seized the hair of ^iva, her hands in the 
ffjrrn of waves stretching to the moon (on his crest). 

54. Should you tliink of drinking her water, clear like 
transparent crystal, oblKpiely and remaining suspended from, the 
sky by your hinder part, like a <iuarter-elephant, then by your 
image mirrored in the stream moving along, the river will at 
once appear as beautiful as if it were united with the Yamuna 
at a place other than i^ra>'aga. 

55. On reaching the mountain, the source of that very river 
(f. e. Himalaya), white with snow and having its rocks scented 
by the musk of the deer sipiatting thereon, you seated on its 
peak for the removal of your fatigue, wall possess, a beauty 
comparable to that of (a mass of) mud turned up by the white 
bull of the three-eyed God (^iva). 
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56. If, while the wind blows, the wild fire, born of (gener* 
ated by) the friction of the branches of the Sarcda trees, which 
destroys with its sparks the thick tails of the Chaniaris, should 
do damage to it, it will be proper for you to extinguish it 
completely with thousands of water-showers; for the riches of 
the great have for their end the alleviation of the affliction of 
tliose in distress. 

57. Scatter away with heavy showers of hail-stones, those 
S'arabhas there, who, impetuous to jump up in anger, may 
suddenly attack you, standing out of their path, only to get their 
bodies shattered: Who, indeed, that direct their efforts to 
useless undertakings, do not become an object of contempt ? 

58. Bent low (humble) with devotion, go round, keeping it 
to the right, the foot-print of ^iva, the wearer of the crescent- 
moon on his forehead, clearly im[)ressed on a stone-slab there 
and having offerings offered to it constantly by the Siddhas, on 
seeing which those, who have faith, being absolved from their 
sins, are able, on the falling-off of the body, to attain to the 
permanent post of Ganas. 

59. There the bamboos, as they are filled with wand, pro¬ 
duce pleasing sounds, w^hile the victory over Tripura is sung in 
a body (chorus) by the wives of the Kinnaras : if your thunder 
then, resounding in the caves, wall be as deep as the sound of a 
labor, the apparatus of S’iva’s concert there wall surely be 
complete. 

60. Having passed beyond (after enjoying the sight of) the 
various objects of curiosity near the skirt of the Himalaya 
proceed to the north, looking beautiful by your length extended 
crosswise like the dark foot of Vishnu wdien ready to put down 
Bali, by the opening in (mount) Krauncha, the gate of flamingos 
and the very path of glory of the most eminent of the Bhrigus 
O^ara^urama). 

61 Soaring still higher, you should be the guest of (the 
mountain) Kailasa, the joints of w^hose peaks were loosened by 
Havana, which serves as a mirror to the females of the gods» 
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and which stands occupying the sky with its peaks white lilce 
lotuses, as if it were the loud leiugh of Siva accumulated day by 
day. 

62. I expect that when you, resembling collyrium powdered 
and glossy, will be resting on its skirt, the mountain, white 
like a freshly-cut piece of ivory, will possess a beauty such as 
fit to be gazed upon with steadfast eyes, like that of tlie. 
Plough-liearer (Balararna) when the black garment is throwm. 
over his shoulder. 

63. And if Gauri, a helping hand being given to her by 
^iva leaving off his serpent-bracelets, should walk about on 
foot on that pleasure-mountain, preceding her, form yourself 
with the internal mass of water restrained, (hardened) into a 
line of ascending curves and l>ec:ome a flight of steps for her to 
ascend its jewelled slope. 

64. There the celestial damsels will certainly convert you 
into {i. e. use you as) a ?^hower*bath as you will be discharging 
water, being struck l)y the hard points of their jewelled 
bracelets, if then, O friend, you cannot procure your release 
from tliem in the hot season, you should frighten them, actively 
engaged in sports, with your thundering harsh to the ear. 

65. Drinking the water (^f the Manasa lake, the) producer 
(birth-place) of golden lotuses, giving for a moment to Airavata 
tile gratification of lia\iiig a covering for his face (wheir 
drinking water), and agitating with your breeze the sprouts 
of the wish-granting trees, as though they were garments ;— 
with sportings, full of various actiems, like these, O cloud, you 
should enioy the lord of mountains according io your desire 
(pleasure). 

66. O you moving at will, on seeing Alaka with its 
garment the Ganges dropping from it, lying on its slope {or 
top) as if on the lap of a lover, you will not fail (you are sure) 
to recognize it; (the city) which, having lofty mansions in it, 
supports in your season, a multitude of clouds, showering 
water, as a woman does her tresses interwoven with strings of 
pearls. 
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UTTARAMKOllA. 

1. (The city) where the mansions are quite capable of 
standing comparison with you —-you possessed of the ilashing 
lightning, they of beauties bright witlj their charms; you 
having the (many-coloured) rain-bow, they the pictures (in 
various colotirs) ;—you giving out a deep but pleasant rumble, 
tliey the (pleasantly grave sounds of) tabors beaten for the 
musical con< ert ;—you with your watery interior, they with 
their floors jvrved with sapphires (thus liaving a water-like 
appearance) :---you towering Ihgh in the sky, and they raising 
their domes that touch the sky. 

2. Where the young women have a sportive lotus in tlieir 
hands; interweave their hair with the fresh-blown Kiinda 
blossoms; have the beauty of fa('e rendered yellowish-white 
with the pollen of Lodhra flowers; and wear the fresh 
Kurabaka flowers in their braids, the lovely S'irisha flowers on 
their ears and the Nipa flowers, that spring up into existence at 
your approach, on the line of the parting of their liair. 

3. Where the trees ever bear flowers and (therefore) are 
resounding with the humrnings of intoxicated bees; the lotus- 
plants (or beds of lotuses) ever smile with lotuses and are 
begirt with rows of swans; the domestic peacocks are always 
endowed with their resplendent plumages and ever shriek with 
up-raised necks; and the nights are always lit up by the moon 
and (therefore) delightful, the envelo[)e of darkness being 
removed. 

4. Where, indeed, the lords of wealth (Yakshas) have tears 
dropping from their eyes, but due to joy and to no other cause; 
have no torment other than that proceeding from the flower- 
arrowed god (Cupid), and removable by union with the beloved 
person, I have no separation coming to them except from love- 
quarrels; and know no other age than youth. 

5 Where the Yakshas having repaired, accompanied by the 
^best beauties, to the wassail grounds attached to their mansions 
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paved with crystals and adorned with the reflections of stars 
serving as (looking like) flower-decorations, taste the wine 
called Raiiphala (love-exciting) yielded by the wish-granting 
trees while drums are being gently beaten, sending forth 
sounds resembling your deep rumblings. 

6. Where girls, sought (in marriage) even by the gods, 
sj)ort, served (fanned) by breezes cooled by the waters of the 
Mandakini and with the Iieat kept off from tliem by the shade 

of the Mandara trees growing on the banks, with jewels which 
are concealed in the golden sands by being deposited there, 
being held in closed hands and which liave to be searched for 
(thereafter). 

7. Where the handful of powder flung by women ha\ ing 
^n'whrr-like lips and confused with shame when their garments 
loosened by the untying of their knots, are snatched away by 
their - husbands through passion with their (|uick-moving liands, 
is flung in vain although it readies the jewel-lamps powerfully 
lilazing with their flames. 

8. Where clouds like you, led by the wind propelling them 
to the top*terraces of its seven-storied mansions, having done 
damage to the pictures (or, paintings) therein with the drops 
of their water, and being seized, as it were, with fear, the 
very moment escape througli the lattices of windows, skilled^ 
in imitating tlie effusion of smoke and shattered into particles. 

9. Where, at midnight, the moon-stones pendent from, the 
network of threads (fringing the ceiling) and shedding big 
drops of water under the inlluence of the lunar rays, bright on 
account of the disappearance of your obstruction entirely dispel 
the langour brought on by enjoyment to the bodies of women 
(when) released from the embraces of the arms of their 
lovers. 

10. Where lovers, having inexhaustible treasures in their 
houses and accompanied by celestial damsels, the best of 
•courtesans, enjoy every day, holding conversations in the outer 
garden, called VaibhrS.ja, in company with the Kinnaras 
having a melodious voice and loudly singing the glory oi 
Kubera. 



11. Where the path pursued -at night by love-affected 
women {abhisdrikds) is indicated, at sun-rise, by the Manddra 
flowers fallen from their liair, by the golden lotuses slipped off 
from their ears with their petals shattered, and by the necklaces 
consisting of strings of pearls with their threads broken on 
their expansive breasts, owing to the shaking caused by their 
(rapid) gait. 

12, In which (city) the desire-yielding tree alone produces 
every kind of female decoration, viz. a variegated garment, wine 
clever in giving instructions in graceful movements to the 
eyes, the unfolding (appearance) of dowers along watb sprouts^ 
the different kinds of ornaments, and lac-dye fit for appliaition 
to the lotus-like feet. 

13. In which there are horses dark-green like leaves (of 
trees) and rivalling tlie sun’s steeds: elephants, lofty like 
mountains and casting sliowers like you on account of the 
flow of ichor; and warriors of the first rank who withstood 
Havana in battle, and who have caused the beauty of orna¬ 
ments to be set aside b>' the marks of the woimds made by 
Cliandrahasa (the sword of Havana). 

14. And in which the God of Love, knowing the god 5iva 
.(///. the friend of Kubera) to be dwelling there in person, does 
not, through fear, as a general rule, wield his bow that Lis 
(a row of) bees for its string. His work is accomplished by 
(the arrows in the form of) the sportive actions of clever 
women alone, which are never ineffective against sensu^il 
persons, their marks and in which glances are cast with 
knittings of the eye-brows. 

15. There, to the north of Kubera’s palace, stands our 
dwelling, recognizable from afar by the arched gateway looking 
as charming as a rain-lx>w, in the vicinity of which there is a 
Manddra tree which is reared by my wife being treated as a 
son, and which is weighed down by clusters of flowers that can 
be reached by the hand. 
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16. It has also a pond attached to it, furnished with a flight 
of steps formed of emerald stones, and closely filled with full-blown 
golden lotuses with glistening stalks of vaiduryasy the swans 
dwelling in the water of which, being free from anxiety, do not 
long for (the lake ) Manasa, though close at hand, even on see ¬ 
ing you (at the approach of the rainy season ), 

17. On its margin there is a pleasure-mountain, the peak of 
which is made of beautiful sapphires and which is attractive on 
account of a fence of golden plantain-trees. On seeing you, O 
friend, with lightning dashing about you, I remember that very 
mountain, with a mind full of misgivings owing to its being a 
favourite of rny wife. 

18. On it are a red Ahoka tree with its waving foliage and a 
beautiful Kesara close to the bower of the Mddhavi creepers 
liaving a hedge of the Kurahaka plants. The former longs, with 
me (like myself) for (a kick from the ) left foot of your friend 
(my wife), and the latter for mouthfuls of wine from her under 
the pretext of a dohada (an operation necessary to cause them 
to bloom), 

19. And between these two there is a golden perch standing 
on a crystal-slab and having its basement built with gems 
(emeralds) having the sheen of young bamboos, on which roosts, 
at the close of the day, a peacock, a friend of your class, who is 
made to dance by my wife with clappings of hands, rendered 
pleasing by the jingling of her bracelets. 

20. From these signs treasured up in your hearty ( i. e, well- 
remembered ), O discerning one, and on seeing Sahkha and 
Padma whose figures are painted on both the sides of the door, 
you can make out my house, now, indeed, presenting a gloomy 
appearance owing to my absence {lit, separation): verily the lotus 
retains not its beauty on the disappearance of the sun. 

21. Reduced at once to the smallness of form of a young 
elephant, you should descend quickly, and seated on the aforesaid 
pleasure-mountain having a beautiful summit, you will please 
cast in the interior of the house your glance in the form of the 
flash of lightning of a very mild brilliancy, resembling the glitter 
of a row of fire-flies. 

M. 2 
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22. The lady, who whll be found there, slender-framed, 
youthful, tvith pointed teeth and her lower lip resembling a ripe 
bimba fruit, thin in the middle ( waist), possessed of eyes like 
those of a frightened doe, having a deep navel, of a gait slow on 
account of the weight of her hips, slightly stooping on account of 
her breasts and the first creation, as it were, of the Creator in 
the department of woman-kind.— 

23. You should know that lady, reserved in speech and love¬ 
ly; J, her companion, being far away, to be my second life (wife), 
like a solitary female Chakravaka when isolated from her mate: 
1 think that young lady, filled with deep longing (or, whose 
mental anguish is great ) is changed in apfiearance while these 
heavy (painful owing to separation ) days are passing, like a 
lotus plant struck down by winter (cold ). 

24. Surely (or, I think ) the face of that my beloved, resting 
on her hand, liaving its eyes swollen by excessive w^eepiiig, with 
its lower lip changed in colour on account of the wariiitii of her 
sighs and partially visible owing to lier hair hanging loosely about 
it, bears the miserable app)earance of the moon whose light is 
obscured by your interruption. 

25. She will meet your sight (will be S€'.en by you ) either 
engaged in performing worship (lor the propitiation of the deities) 
or painting the likeness of me emaciated by separation and per- 
ceiviable (pictured ) by imagination, or asking the sweet-voiced 
Sarika, confined in the cage—“ O sweet-natured one, dost thou 
remember thy master?—for thou \vast his favourite."' 

26. Or, desirous of singing aloud, O good one, a song, the 
‘ words of which are so arranged as to contain my name, after 

having placed a lute (Vina) on her lap covered with a dirty 
garment, and somehow tuned the strings wet with the water of 
her eyes (tears), but again tind again forgetting the Murchchhand 
(melody) although thought out by herself. 

27. Or, arranging on the ground, by counting them, the number 
of the remaining months of the period (or, termination of the 
curse) fixed from the day of separation, by means of flowers 
placed on the threshold; or experiencing enjoyment with me, the 
act of which is conceived by the mind: l"or these are generally 
the diversions of women who are separated from their husbands* 
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28. Separation (from me ) will not torment your friend as 
much during day-time, she being engaged (in various duties )f 
as it will, 1 fear, at night, whether sorrow is heavier, she having 
nothing to divert her then. Do you, therefore, stationed at the 
window of the mansion, at midnight see the good lady# 
sleepless and lying on the ground, that you may comfort her fully 
with messages from me;"— 

29. (Her ) wasted by mental anguish and lying on one side 
on her bed of separation and therefore looking like the orb of the 
moon reduced to a single digit (and resting) on the eastern hori¬ 
zon; and shedding liot tears, passing that very night, prolonged 
by separation, which was passed like a moment in my company, 
in enjoyments had according to her wishes; 

30. (Her ) covering with her eyelashes, heavy with tears 
caused by sorrow, the eye turned, owing to delight previously 
felt, towards the rays of tlie moon cool with nectar entering 
through the lattice-holes, but fallen back as quickly; and (thereby) 
resembling a land-lotus plant, on a cloudy day, (with its 
lotus ) neitlier opened nor closed up; 

31. (Her who will be), surely, blowing away with her strong 
breath (sigh) that affects her shoot-like lower lip, the hair, rough 
owing to a simple bath (f. e, without the application of scented 
oil i'vc. ) and hanging over her cheeks; and courting sleep, think¬ 
ing as to how she might get enjoyment with me, even though it 
be in a dream, its prospect being barred [lit, no room being left 
for it ) by the gushing forth of tears in her eyes. 

• Between 28-29, the foilwing slokas are read by some— 

‘‘ Affectionate friends will not, under any circumstances, leave the 
slender-^bodied one, during the day; for the behaviour of women in this 
world ia of a uniform nature; you should, therefore, 0 cloud, wait at the 
window near her bed and approach my sleepless beloved at night when 
the servants are asleep."" 

“(Her) resting on one side on the ground, serving as a bed, and to be 
found out by means of the drops of tears looking like portions of her 
broken pearl-necklace dropped about her; and pushing away again and 
again from her cheek, with her long-nailed (/ff. with nails not cut) hand 
her single braid, hard and uneven (or, rugged) and to be loosened after¬ 
wards/' 
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32. (Her) repeatedly pushing aside from her expansive cheeks^ 
with her hand with unpared nails, the hard irregular single braid 
of hair,?causing pain at touch, which was wreathed by me, doing 
away with (without) a garland on the first day of separation, 
and which is to be untwisted by me, free from sorrow on the 
termination of the curse. 

33. The poor woman, supporting her delicate body, with 
ornaments cast off from it and dropped again and again through 
great pain on (or, near) the bed ,will necessarily cause even you 
to shed tears in the form of new water: Generally every kind- 
hearted man is sympathetically disposed. 

34. I know that the heart of your friend is full of deep love for 
me; and hence I fancy her to .have been reduced to such a 
condition in this first separation. It is not, indeed, a high opinion 
of my own good fortune (or, amiability) that makes me 
overstate things: all that I liave said, O brother, will ere long 
be actually witnessed by you. 

35. I think the eye of tlie fawn-eyed one, the movements to- 
the corners of (the pupil of) which are prevented by her hair, 
which is void of the moisture of collyrium, and which has 
forgotten the sportive movements of the eye-brows on account 
of her abstinence from wine, throbbing in its upper part when 
you will be near, will bear comparison with a blue lotus agitated 
by the movements of fish. 

36. And her left thigh, (now) devoid of my nail-marks, made 
by an (adverse) course of destiny to forego its long-worn pearl- 
string, accustomed to be shampooed by my liands at the end of 
enjoyment and yellowish-w^hite like the juicy stem of a plantain- 
tree, will be throbbing. 

37. If, at that time, O cloud, she should be in the enjoyment 
of the pleasure of sleep, wait for three hours only, sitting l^hind 
her and refraining from thunder, that the close embrace she 
might be enjoying with her dear-loved one (me) found in a 
dream with difficulty, may not be such as would have the tie of 
the creeper-like arms fall off from the neck at once. 

38. Rouse her with a breeze cool by the particles of your 
water, and when she will be refreshed along with the UdlatL 
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buds, being firm and with lightning suppressed in your interior^ 
proceed to speak with the high-minded one with her eyes 
rivetted on the window occupied by you, with words in the form 
*ol your thunder, (thus)— 

39. O you, who are not a widow, know me to be a cloud, 
your husband^s dear friend, come to you with his messages 
treasured up in my mind—a cloud that urges on their way, by 
deep and pleasant sounds, multitudes of wearied travellers eager 
to unloose the braids of their wives. ” 

40. This being said, she, with her heart swelling with eager¬ 
ness, and her face lifted up, will look at you and honour you, as 
Maithili (Sita) did the son of Wind( Hanumat) and then, being 
attentive, will hear from you what is to be said next: For, O 
gentle one, to women, tidings about their husbands, obtained 
from friends, are a little short of (almost equal to[) actual union. 

41. O you of long (or noble) life, at my request and also io 
bless (bring credit to) yourself (lit. oblige yourself) say this to 
her—Your consort, residing in a hermitage on Ramagiri, who 
is safe (alive), asks you, O weak one, being separated from you, 
about your welfare: (for) in the case of creatures (men) who 
fall easy victims to perils (or, miseries) this alone is the first 
thing to be inquired after. 

42. With those efforts of fancy, he living at a distance and 
having his path obstructed by adverse fate, joins his body, 
•emaciated, greatly heated, with tears (dropping from it), full 
of longing, and breathing more heavily, with yours also greatly 
lean, grown heated (with torment j, wet with tears, affect¬ 
ed with ceaseless longing, and heaving warmer sighs. 

43. He, who through the desire of touching your face, became 
eager to whisper into your ear, in the presence, of your female 
friends, what'could have been spoken out in words, (now) stand¬ 
ing out of the reach of your ear and not to be seen by your eyes, 
sends to you by me {lit, through the medium of ray mouth) this 
message, the words of which have been arranged under the 
inspiration of longing (or, mental anguish ):— 

44* ‘T fancy to see your body in the Priyangu creepers, your 
jglances in the eyes of bewildered female deer, the beauty of your 
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face in the moon, your (decorated) hair in the plumages of 
peacocks, and the sportive movements of your eye^brovvs in the* 
gentle ripples of rivers: But, Oh, misforttme! Nowhere in d 
single thing, O passionate one, does your (entire) likeness exist 1 

45. The moment I think of p)ortraying myself as fallen at 
your feet after having painted you, angered in love, on a stone* 
slab with mineral dyes, my sight is obscured by repeatedly 
gathering tears: Cruel fate does not bear (to see) our union eveh 
in that (a picture ) ! 

46. Drops of tears, as big as pearls, do indeed drop in 
abundance on the shoots of trees (from the eyes) of the deities 
of the spX3t, as they see me stretching forth my arms in space in 
order to pressingly embrace you, found with great difficulty by 
me in the visions of dreams. 

47. Those breezes from the mountain of snow 
(Himalaya) which, at once breaking open the folds of the 
shoots of the devadaru trees and fragrant with their milky 
exudations, blow in a southerly direction, are embraced by me, 
OhiieritorioLis one, with the thought that they might ha\ e in 
all x^robability touched your body pre\'iously. 

48. How would the night with its long Ydntas (watches) be 
shortened to the space of a moment, and how would the day 
have\^ery faint light (or, moderate heat) in all states (seasons)!— 
My mind, thus seeking objects difficult to attain, O tremulous- 
eyed one, is rendered helpless by the jmngs of separation from 
you, causing intense heat (pain). 

49. Thinking much to myself (as to the future), O dear one, 
I support myself just by myself; therefore, O blessed one, 
you too should not be very much afraid (or lose courage); 
whom does uninterrupted (or, unmixed) hap{’)iness attend or 

• Between 45-46, the following sloka is read by some— 

“0 youthful one, the five-shafted god (Cupid) reduces (harasses) me, 
although emaciated being separated from your mouth having the smell of 
ground sprinkled over with showers : Think to yourself, then, how the 
day$ of the last part of the hot season (beginning of the rainy season) can 
pass with me, with the light of the sun obscured by clouds densely spread 
In ail the directions.'* 
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invariable misery befall! Man’s condition (of life) goes up' wd 
down again, in the manner of the felly of a wheel, 

50. My curse will end when Vishnu {lit. the holder of the 
horny bow) rises from his serpent-bed; pass the remaining 
four months with your eyes closed (through patience); after 
that we two will enjoy those various desires of ours with their 
flavour redoubled by separation in nights lit up with the perfect 
(clear) autumnal moon-hglit/’ 

51. He (your husband) further said—“Once you although 
clung to my neck (on the bed), full asleep and then woke up 
with a cry for some reason or other, and when 1 asked you 
repeatedly (the reason of that), you said with a suppressed 
smile—‘You ‘rogue, 1 saw you, in my dream, frolicing with 
some other woman.’ 

53, Knowing me to be safe from the giv ing of this 
convincing proof, do not be distrustful of me, () black-eyed 
one, from (believing in) the evil talk of the people; they say 
somehow (without any ground for it) that affections die away 
during separation ; on the contrary, they (the affections) with 
the taste for the desired objects heightened, become accumulated 
into a heap of love.*’ 

53. Having thus consoled your friend (my wife) whose 
sorrow is intense, this being our first separation, and turned 
back at once from the mountain, the peaks of which are dug up 
by ^ iv^a’s bull, pray support my life also, hanging as loosely as 
a Kunda flower in the morning, reproducing her words of 
welfare sent along with tokens. 

54. Have you, O gentle one, undertaken to do this friendly 
ser\dce to me ? (I hope you have). I do not, indeed, infer your 
gravity (firmness of purtx)se) from a reply in the affirmative 
(/. e, I no not want a reply in the affirmative to know that you 
have taken your resolve to do my business) ( or, according to 
some—I do not think this your gravity is owing to the rejection 
of my suit); even without giving out a sound you givo^ water 
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to the Chatakas when petitioned (for it): For in the case of 
the good the very accomplishment of the desired object is their 
reply to the supplicants. 

55. Having done this favour to me, who have addressed a 
request unworthy of you, either through friendship or out of 
compassion for me, because I am separated, wander, O cloud, 
with your splendour enhanced by the rainy season, over 
regions desired by you. May you not suffer, like me, separation 
even for a moment from lightning (your wife) ! ” 

After SI. 55, the following 5 additional slokaa are read by some— 

When this much was said, the cloud (lit the friend of Indra, the God of 
rain) having halted repeatedly on hills, near rivers, and in cities, arrived 
after a few days in Alaka, the capital of Kubera ; and haviug recognized 
the (Yaksha’s) abode, bright like gold, from the signs told before, he saw 
also his afflicted wife, lying on the ground on the terrace )f that (mansion • 

Then the cloud that assumed any form at will, wiping to communicate 
the message, came to Alaka from that mountain and having recognized 
the Yaksha’s residence, with its splendour gone, from the signs observed, 
communicated to his wife all that the Yaksha taken pains to say and that 
was sweet with love (owing to the spirit of love it breathed). 

The noble cloud, devoted to the good of the people, delivered in 
divine words the message, in order to save the life of that wife of the 
Yaksha and she, too, on getting intelligence other lord, became delighted 
at heart: For, whose request, when addressed to the noble-minded (or, 
magnanimous), does not bear the desired fruit (fulfil the desired object)? 

The Lord of wealth (Kubera), on hearing the news told by the cloud, 
his heart filled with pity and his anger gone, put an end to the curse, 
and having united husband and wife, whose sorrow now disappear ed 
and who were delighted at heart, made them enjoy pleasures desired by 
them, in a maimer to yield uninterrupted happiness. 

The poet Kfilidfisa, having bowed to the lotus-like feet of the goddess 
(KSli), composed the fore-going poem called MeghadHta having its words 
well arranged. It serves as a diversion, in separation, to couples who have 
been robbed of the pleasures of love, and in it is to be seen the very 
perfect intelligence displayed by the cloud. 
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^ cloud as a messenger; ^ 

^^1 The same signifies the poem of the name 
by the identical transference of a term. Here neither the termi¬ 
nation 15 () nor 3?^ ('^) is added; nor can we account for the 
dropping of the termination by the Varttika 

as the Meghaduta is not an AkhySyika. In fact, gram¬ 
marians dike Bhattoji Dikshita, Nagesa Bhafta and others, 
ignore the Varttika altogether, and explain such names as the 
present ( and even those actually governed by the Vart. ) by 
Thus Bhattoji, explaining (the name of the 

venerable bahkaracharya’s Bhashya on the Brah.-Sut. ) says 
3 1 ( For were the termination 0 to ba 

added, it will be 1 ); and, 

Bh^iravacharya says—3?TWf^TeT^m- 
I ^ 3 5Irq^: I Or For 

other particulars, see Introduction, 


According to Sanskrit writers, there are three ways of 
introducing a poem, viz ,—by a salutation to one’s favourite 
deity, or by the pronouncement of a benediction, or by introducing 
the subject-matter at once. Hfere Kalidasa follows the third 
way. He has performed the usual Mah^ala^ however, by 
beginnig the hrst verse with the letter ^ which represents 
Brahma; c/. the 6 ruti ^ &c. 

61 . 1 . —Certain, As the poem is fictitious, the poet 

does not care, or feel the necessity, to name the Yaksha. Some 
commentators account for the apparent omission by quoting the 
verse —^ ^ 1 ^ ^ JTM 

il. But this is unnecessary, if not a display of pedantry. 

The word (beloved one) is purposely used 
^by the poet in preference to or some such word, 3 ^-hea\^, 
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difficult to bear. The "RnCf was unbearable because it was 
from his dearly loved wife; else he would not have minded it. 

The Abl. is due to the presence of the word SfiRT; 
seethe Vart. on Pan. 1. 4. 24. grossly neglectful of 

his duty, "-and hence his master’s curse. 

—3?^ is properly Acc. Sing, treated as an indeclin¬ 
able, meaning ‘setting, disappearance..’ It is compoimded with 
^ Can.) by detaching the portionfrom 
the Sutra ftTcTTcfPf Ax. Pffii 11. 1. 24, meaning ^4^*1 

I See com. ^Tft??T-“-Greatness, superhuman power, 
such as that of flying through the air, becoming invisible, Ac. A 
curse has the power of destroying this {)ower; c/. 

Vik. IV.p. 92. mi .JclFT {^) m ^ 

I Dasak. V. p. 143. This epithet is 
absolutely necessary since the whole theme rests on it. For, 
had the Yaksha not lost his power, he could ha\x easily gone to 
pay a visit to his wife invisibly and come back in a very short 
space of time, or known about her welfare by mental concentra¬ 
tion, and there could have been no necessity for him to employ 
a cloud as a messenger. 

o—^ Acc. Tat. For the Sutra see com.; a 

noun in the Acc. indicating the unbroken duration of an act or 
state is compounded with another expressive of that action. 
o)fjfT^—The meaning of the Sutra is—When the second 

* Some commentators are again at pains to find out what the duty 
assigned to the Yaksha was. According to some commentators, it was 
to bring fresh flowers in the morning for his lord for the worship of S'iva. 
One day, unwilling to leave the company of his wife early in the morning, 
he brought lotus-buds during the night. While Kubera was offering these 
to S*iva the next morning, a bee, lurking in one of the buds, ttung his 
fingers. Incensedfat this be puni^ed the Yaksha with a curse as mention¬ 
ed here (Mr. Nandargikar). According to others. He was appointed 
warder of his garden by Kubera. One day he left his post and went away» 
when India's elephant having entered the garden trampled down the 
fiower^beds in it ** ( Wilson). 
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tnember of a comp, contains a guttural letter, the final %or that 
of the augment 3^^ changed to ^ when the prior member has 
something that necessitates such a change. 

—The Yakshas belong to the class of demigods. They 
are represented as the servants of Kubera, the god of wealth, 
who is called see infra, si. 7. Their duty is to keep 

guard over his gardens and treasures. The word is derived as 
I %: i 

“ The word is derived fr. to worship; either, because they 
minister to Kubera, are re\'erenced themselves by men, or are 
beloved by the Apsarasas, the courtesans of Indra’s heaven. 
They have, however, their own female companions or wives, as 
appears from the poem. One writer (Bhagiratha), cited and 
censured by a commentator on Amarakosa, deri\ es the name 
from ^ ). Occasionally, indeed, the 

Yakshas appear as imps of evil, but in general their character is 
perfectly inoffensive. ”—W’ilson. 

—Rama lived on Ramagiri with his wife and 
Lakshmana for some cLxys while in exile, and so Sita gave 
sanctity to the waters of the mountains by her ablutions therein 
as her sacred body came in contact with them. Cf. Moropanta- 

—Malli. takes in the sense of ‘thickly growing/ 
and understands by the Nameru trees. But there is no 

necessity thus to restrict the sense. It is better to take 
in the sense of ‘ trees affording thick shade' (over which the 
position of the sun had no effect). may also be taken in 
the sense of ‘ pleasant ’ qualifying or, lovely, beautiful, 

qualifying trees. One commentator says 
qTf mr % m^x^^ ^^1=% l The Comp. W^X^ is of the 

or class. 

Malli. understands by Ramagiri the mountain 
Chitrakhta in Bundelkhand. Rariiagiri lit, means ‘ the moun- 
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tain of Rama/ and may be applied to any bill on which Rama 
resided in his exile. This coupled with the fact that R^ma 
resided for some days on the Chitrakhta, might probably have 
led Malli. and other commentators to identify the former with 
the latter. Looking to the starting-point of the route to be 
pursued by the cloud, as pointed out by the Yaksha, we must, 
with Wilson, take Ramagiri to refer to Ramtek, which is 
situated a short distance to the north of Nagpur and w^hich is 
simply a Marathi equivalent of the Sanskrit Ramagiri. Jt is, 
as Wilson says, covered with buildings consecrated to Rama 
and his associates, and receives the periodical visits of numer¬ 
ous devout pilgrims. 

—According to Malli. the love-lorn Yaksha could not 
feel at ease in one place and shifted his lodging constantly, and 
•so the plural is used. 

.•\ccording to a tradition referred to by Malli., the idea of 
writing the Megh. was suggested to the poet by Rama’s sending 
a message to his wife by Hanumat under similar circumstances. 
The metre throughout is jMandakranta or the Slow>mover, 
:which is well-suited to the serenity of its theme, 

SI. 2. —Some; here, eight; see com. —Mark 

the propriety of the word. ^ His Avife who was unable to bear 
the pain caused by the separation’, —Sensual, voluptuous. 
This word also is significant. As a victim of passion he had not 
the necessary strength of mind to bear the separation; and the 
fact that his wife was Ahald doubled his anxiety on her account. 

—Being voluptuous, the Yaksha had not divested 
himself of his ornaments ; but the gold bracelet dropped down 
from his hand owing to the emaciation brought on by his con¬ 
stant thinking about his wife, and so the wrist was bare. Such an 
.•effect of anxiety preying on the minds of love-lorn persons is often 
^described by Sanskrit poets; of WJt 

1 64k. III. 11 ; &c. Mai,— 

Madh. II. 3 ; and ^ I Ibid. III. 9. 
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arWRr—For the deriv. see Malli.; we have first signify¬ 
ing the full-moon-day on which the nioon is in the asterism 

or ), by affixing ^ (^) and the fern, aff, t; and then by 
adding Wt, (again) to in the sense of the month in which it 

falls, we get the word ; so wm: 1 The 

student knows that the Hindu months are named after the lunar 
mansion in which the moon is on the full-moon day. The mean¬ 
ing of the Sutra &c.) is-The affi is added in the sense 

of the Loc. to a word in the Norn, case if it is the name of a fuh- 
moon-day, and provided the whole word so formed is an appella- 
tion of a month (a half month or a year ; so &c.). 

—Probably the rainy season set in, in Kalidasa's 
days, in Asliddlia, instead of in Jyeshtha as we have it now*- 
Some commentators propose to read in lieu of 

taking in the sense of the end, i. e. the last day of. But 
w'hich properly means ‘pitting out, disappearance,’ will require 
a twisting of sense to make it mean definitely ‘ the end or last 
day of,’ and Kalidasa is not likely to use such a word in such a 
sense. ^Besides, we shall have to throw the date of the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season yet forward, to the beginning of ^rd^ 

• Main has thus discussed the whole question;—Some propose to read 

SPqrqfeo, they say, the poet speaks of the proximity of 
the month of Sr^vana in the 4th verse, and we get that by reading thus* 
This is unreasonable. For there is no reason why the first day should be 
given up. If you say—* to get the proximity of the month of Sr^vana' 
that will not do. For if you mean mere proximity, there being such 
between the two months, it can be shown ta exist between the first day 
of the first month and the month also, as a part is included in the whole. 
Very close proximity being useless (not serving any purpose) is not intend¬ 
ed here. Supposing it is intended, what ground is there to suppose that 
a cloud would surely appear on the last day exactly ? So this does not 
seem to be probable. But on the contrary. In the reading that we have 
preferred, there is sufficient time allowed to the Yaksha to think of 
aeoding a message to his wife in time to ward off any posifible future 
fliirfortuiie or casoalty. So mere proxinuty is of service here, and not 
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vana; but this does not seem to us likely, for the Yaksha must 
' have thought of his wife at the very first appearance of a cloud. 

siifiSPK®—BTrf^ HT3 fffi spread or rest on 

its peak. means a rampart, an embankment; 

hence anything resembling it, such as the bank of a river or the 
skirt of a mountain. —sporting with it by striking it with 

horns or tusks; butting sport, which elephants, bulls or buffaloes 
are in the habit of enjoying, means ‘stooping to strike 

slantingly with the tusks;’ now see Malli. for the comp. 
atiractive or be^iutifiil. The simile is based on the fact that clouds 
. are often seen to assume various fantastic shapes, such as those 
of elephants, buffaloes and the like; o/. I^uranasarvasva— 
JT^JTTerW^iJT:, also 

VI. 26. Elephants are often described as enjoying the butting 
sport. C/. I 

extreme proximity. Herein objection will be raised-The Yaksha was over¬ 
powered by love and incapable of cool reasoning to think of a remedy &c. 
To this we reply-If such a man is incapable of providing a remedy for the 
future, surely he is incapable of sending a message also: this will be 
striking at the very root of the whole-the writing of the poem itself will 
be impossible ! So, praiseworthy, indeed, is your critical acumen! 

Here an objector will say-how will you explain this inconsistency 
then ?—For, the Y aksha says further on {See 11. 50) that the separation 
would end after four months on the 11th of Karttika. Now, calculating 
from the first of Ashadha, we have four months and ten days in excess* 
This objection is met by Malli- by saying—You cannot urge this against 
us, as your case will be worse still; for counting from the 1st of S’rSvaoa 
we get four months short by 20 days* And as the inconsistency is greater 
in your case you had better be silent. The poet does not want to be 
arithmetically accurate. He roughly speaks of 4 months, ignoring the 
difference of ten days. So the poet is saying justified in saying 
&c. 

Here it may further be suggested in defence of Malli's reading that 
by the time the cloud would reach Alaka, halting at different places and 
deliver the message, 10 days might pass off and the period from that 
time to the llth of Karttika may be taken to be exactly four months. 
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n Ragb. V. 44; I 

"^is. IV. 29; 1 Kir. Vf. 7. 


SI. 3. —with great difficulty (because the cloud was 

). ^f5^lo-*The cause of placing in the mind (3?^^) /. e. 
creating, a longing. The cloud, the harbinger (indicating the 
approach ) of the rainy season, when men travelling abroad come 
home to enjoy the company of their wives, at once made him 
think of his wife and long for her company. The sight of the 
cloud was therefore unbearable to liim, and he had to make an 
effort to stand before it. 


—&c.— V, I, does not make good sense and must be 
rejected, it means ‘ the cause of the planting, i. e, production of, 
the Ketaka flowers’ which excite longing^ 

Bur the rainy season is not tlie special flowering season of the 
Ketakas; besides it is not the Ketakas alone that create a 
longing, as Kali, himself says elsewhere: Cf, 

^ ^ l Ritus II. 17. 

Again, the f)oet wants to describe the effect directly produced 
by the sight of tlie cioud, and not the indirect one produced by 
other things. 

—The thought of what the condition of his wife and 
his own would be brought tears to his eyes which he suppressed. 
For such an effect of the appearance of clouds on the mind of a 
love-lorn man, cf. 

sr^JTT =? HJT II Ragh. XIII. 26. The Yaksha 

did not weep, because he knew definitely* where his wife was 
and that he would be united to her after a year. Rama had no 
such hope then and so. he wept. 

5rmfT3re*r—The king of Yakshas; ‘ ^JTTci:’ 

—till he could control the emotion rising within. 
—brooded pensively over his lot. 

—The advent of the rainy season, succeeding the 
oppressive heat of the tropical sun in summer, has a particularly 
refreshing influence and is hailed with delight even by people 
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happily situated at- home. “ The commencement of the rainy" 
season being peculiarly delightful in Hindustan, from the contrast, 
it affords to the sultry weather immediately preceding it, and 
the refreshing sensation it excites, becomes to the lover and the 
poet the same source of love and tenderness, as the season of. 
Spring is for the young and poetical in Europe/’—Wilson, C/, 

?(j|T»nT:. ststpUT: i Ritus II. I. gftw:— 

^ g#, A mail in the full enjoyment of all comforts 
that a home affords, such as the company of his wife and 
children, and so forth. has here the same 

meaning as or the proper state; ^agitated, disturbed’. C/. 

^ \ Vik. IV. p. 

92. This effect of the approach of the rains is due to its accom- 
paniments-its thunders, the cool wind, the notes of the hilarious 
peacocks, the bursting out of the Kadamba and Kandala flowers 
and the like. C/. JR: ^ ^R^ I 

«R ^ ^ 1 Kir. X. 23 ; mrfcTtR^TJTT 

1 fRT Jt!« 

RRT =er ^ JT^rr 

11 1 
ysjpTTR (I Ragli, XIIl. 27-29. 

(an eager desire or 

longing for ) I 

^1. 4, With the internal ferment subsided, the Yaksha addresses 
a prayer to the cloud wishing to send tidings of his health and 
unchanged love to his wife by it that her lifemciy be supported. 

—The month of Sravana. The month of J^ravana is 
especially hard for separated lovers, because the heat of summer 
being completely annihilated by the downpour of rain in Ashi- 
dha, it is perfectly suited to enjoyment. Also because the season 
is very majestic with the full array of its paraphernalia, Cf the 
Subh^shitas—^ifd^arrfgR^ I 3Tff 
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—is the reading proposed by Natha, a commen-* 
tator on Kali/s poems anterior to Malli.; in this case will 

have to be taken in the sense of ‘ restored to its original nature % 
‘ composed * (see Malli.)» a sense which is not directly got, 
Malli. thinks this reading unnecessary after the refutation of tha 
reading ‘ ’ he has given. 

^rf%ro?r, 

ctRi'cifo lit. whose object was, f. e. who was 

amcious to support the life of his dear wife. The word is 

I)urposely used ; it explains why he was anxious to do so. He 
does not use the word or some such word. 'I'his reading 
is preferable to as it better expresses solicitude on his part, 
while the latter simply means ' for the sake of. ’ Mark the other 
reading also ( 

—A comp, of the TflTUft class. is formed from 
the combination of and ); here the ^ is irre¬ 

gularly dropped (see Sid-Kau. on 

I Pan. VI, 3, 109. Whenever some portion of a word 
is dropped or changed in the structure of a comp,, it is classed 
under the head ' C/. ^1^ (fr. ^ ). I'he 

Instrumental is used by the optionality given by the rule 
See.; so also ; see Malli.’s remarks, 

—Imll of, consisting of, his own welfare or safety. 
The life of a beloved wife depends on the safety of her husband. 
Cf. Manu—^h- feVtT BT ^ %qT Here ( ^^Z ) 

shows ( mostly consisting of). —I"ut. part, of the 

Can. of f; wishing to have it carried or borne. 

—Fresh-blown ; 5rf^ The KuUija is a smalt 

plant bearing white flowers of an inferior kind and not having 
a pleasing smell. But the Yaksha took up those flowers as he 
had them at hand being the flowers of tlie season ; also because 

—To whom the ceremonial offering of worship was 
made. ?fcT fr. 3?t ( or aii) with the aff. 

(^). It is presented to a deity, venerable person, or a 

u. B 
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distinguished guest. Argha generally consists of the follow¬ 
ing—atT'?: 8jt< rn»far: i ar^r: ateiwi®# 

II In the atl^RK^ of *11^, in a passage quoted from the 
Devl-Purana, they are given somewhat differently-?^ft5^T^%: 

1 ^^Rr*r^sq ii Water is 

not mentioned here, says Wilson, being considered as the 
vehicle of the whole. The same authority adds that should any 
of these be not procurable they may be supplied by tlie mind 

sfRr: —The thought that he could send a message to his be¬ 
loved by the cloud cheered him up. —This may also 

be taken as an adj\ qualifying Malli.’s way is better as it 

refers to the action. 

^\. 5. In his eagerness to send a message the Yaksha for¬ 
gets that he was preferring his request to an insensible object. 

—Here Kali, is not telling us what a cloud is 
(that he has done elsewhere—see Ragh. X. 58), but describes 
2 t as it appears to a beholder on earth in the rainy season— i, e* 
with the vapour imperfectly condensed, having flashes of light¬ 
ning and being driven by the wind acting on it. 

—This expression, which is an instance of the Figure 
called ( see Malli.), is employed to express great inconsist¬ 
ency or incongruity between two things ; c/. ^ ^ 

JTfir: I Ragh. 1.2;^ g; =5r % 

Malav. III. 2; m 

^5RT^: I Kir. 1.6; fi ^ ^ 

I 6ak. I. 10. 

Things to be sent as a message. For the comp* 
see Malli. is formed fr. with ^ with the aff. ^ (^), 
and means the same thing as hence Malli. takes the comp, 
as a Karm. 

—qj means ‘ clever;" hence, competent or able to 
discharge their functions intelligently. —properly means 

‘an instrument;’ here, the organs of sense, being the instrument 
of communication with the external world of the soul, 
beings acting intelligently. 
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anxiety, eagerness (to attain 
’the desired object); 3cg^: Amara. srqf^iroPT^—not 

considering or weighing the matter fully or properly. 
means ‘ complete enumeration;* hence* looking at a thing from 
every point of view. 

gWJ:—3^ fr. % with afF. srmtsgroJt 

m ^ ^fir ^T; or ; fr. 3^+3?^ (^). ^ 

coming in irregularly ( ). ^ % 

«Prfl7m • —37]^ p, p, of ^ with 3Tr; suffering from, oppressed 
with; ^?r BTraff:. %-because, for. ST^j^f<Tnn t-STfc^TT fJW fmwc 
^helpless); naturally unable to discern ; by nature indiscrimi* 
nating. XT^iTToV', 1 .—meians 5^1% unable to know properly 

to whom to make a request. Cf. 

1 5r ^ ll. Here the fourth line 

supports the statement in the first three lines, and is an 
instance of the fig. Arthdntaranydsa, 

6l. fi. —see Malli; well-known or renowned in 

the world. Here ^ ) the p. p, p, termination must be taken 

to indicate a past time. Tf it be taken in the sense of the present 
tense by the rule Pan. III. 2. 188. 

oiqgqrfTsrf^ t craf iffHE: i i p:: ^^r:, &c. Sid.- 

Kau.-After roots denoting wish, understanding or respect, the 
aff. ^ is employed to indicate the Present, 3^ will have 
the Genitive case by ^ and there will be no by 
the rule ^ ^fqf Pan. II. 2. 12. ( when ^ has the sense of 
the Persent tense by the above rule, a noun in the Gen. is one 
compounded with it). 

—The diluvian clouds ( Colebrooke ). 3'^ STT^Rf. 
scatter —A class of mighty clouds pouring a vast 

quantity of water and appearing at the time of the destruction 
of the world. Cf. 031niHTfr® I Veni. III. 5. 

‘‘Clouds, agreeably to the Brahminda-Purana, are divided 
into three classes, according to their origin from fire, the breath 
of Brahman, or the wings of mountains that were cut oflf by 
Indra. These latter are also called being especially the 

xeceptacles of water. They are thus described in the BrahmSnda- 
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P. and Purapasarvasva-S’Sfi?:! ffcT^dt^iT^K (insatiable- 

of water) 1 ^rf^^^rrm” Wilson. f 

jrfml?:?^JTreT»ir i ^^dsfr^^rmw: ii Main, seems to 

take and as two defferent kinds of clouds. If we read 
the words of the com. as ^ being supposed’ 

to have been accidently dropped), Malli. may also be taken 
to be referring to one class alone, 

—d he Comp, may be taken as 5^^^. The 

chief man or agent, oflicer. Indra, according to the original 
Vedic conception, is the god of the firmament—tlie lord of the 
atmosphere and the dispenser of rain. The clouds, then, being 
the distributors of rain, may well be spoken of as his chief 
agents or officers. 

see the quotation ( ) 

6:c. above, Wilson quotes Socrates, in the “Clouds ” ;™~ 

Soc.—Why, then. 

Clouds can assume what shaffcs they will, believe me ! 

(Cumberland’s Translation ). 

—Formed irregularly by the Uruidi Sutra 

mr i i ^ 5^ 

Sid-Kau. In the Veda, however, means ‘ a gift, bounty,* and 
JT^^^or means ‘bountiful,’ the god of munificence. 

ari^—3T!ff fr. 3^4+5^ (); one who has to 
make a request (3 t 4 ^rr^ir); Being 

subject or owing to the power of fate; goes with 

); l Pan, III. 3 

90. ^ is added to these roots, ^]^X (^changed to )» 
m, and 

Fruitless; gi+^r (qs?:); The aff, is 

added to roots ending in a consonant, —means ‘ slightly 
better’. According to Amara. this is always neu. in this sense. 
Some hold that in this sense the word is indeclinable. — 

See Malli; one prc’eniinent by his merits or accoinplishrnentsj 
one distinguished by his virtues. 
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—'WIT is derived fr. protect by affixing the Unadi 

nterm, W; from whom one protects ( keeps off) 

one-self. The ^ of W. is optionally changed to T; so also 

( l ). It means 'the lowest’ (in virtues, position 

or worth), vilest (opp. to ). ^uit \ Cf. 

m)si c^rf ^ f^r ff 

HajTisaduta 9; and for a similar idea 

^4 I Kir. 1. 8. l^emark (^TT^F &c. ) -—“This is a 

sentiment of rather an original strain, and indicates considerable 
elevation of mind.”—Wilson. 

i^l. 7. ^T^THT^—(l) Those suffering from the heat of the sultry 
season; (2) Those afflicted with the pain of separation. — 
The resort of, the protector of, by giving relief (1) to the heated 
by imparting coolness to the weather; (2) to those suffering from 
the pangs of separation by making those who are absent from 
home seek their homes again, C/. 6jc., infra si 8* 

— p.p.p. of with "R. Cau. 

^—see Malli.; when pot. p. participles are used, the 
agent may be put in the Gen. or Jnst. case. 

wR 3[Rr fr. m: to decorate, with the aff. 

l it is the capital of Kubera, the god of 
wealth and the regent of the north, so called because of its 
grandeur. It is also called ^^ncr> and JF^T. It is situated 

on the mount Kailasa, a peak of Himalayas (called Meru in the 
Puranas); according to Pauranic accounts, it is below Kailasa. 
It is thus described in the B. P. —mBT f?F]%r m I 

^m*nsiT^^oii ii iiwt^'T5itf%?ii i 

f%iTr JT^^irr ii &c. Cf. Bv. ii. 9— 

—ofrthe wealthy Yakshas. According to some, ‘of 
Kubera,’ the plu. being used out of respect. 

—*nfr ^ the outer garden. This is the well- 

Sknown garden of Kubera laid out by Chitraratha and called after 
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him Chaitraratha. It is further called (see 11. 10.) Ko¬ 
stya residing in Kubera’s garden, being his friend, (see m/ra,IL 
12). The digit on Siva’s crest is described as shedding a power¬ 
ful light, so powerful as to everpower even daylight: c/. 

&c. Kum. Vn. 35. It is therefore spoken 
of here as illumining the mansions in Alaka. C/. for a similar 
description ^ I 

Bf Ragh. VI. 34. Tliis is men¬ 
tioned as the distinguishing feature of AlakS. 

6l 8. Now he says—Set out on my errand and you will have 
the credit of rendering collateral service to ladies by cheering 
them up on tlie way. 

the purifier, the wind. 

—curling liair, that 

which decorates the head; for deriv. see last sj. ‘Holding 
up the ends of their tresses that were hanging loose about their 
faces, that they should be better able to see the cloud.’ Chaste 
ladies, when their husbands are away, do not comb or dress 
their hair, but allow it to hang loose until the return of their 
husbands. C/. ^ I ^ 

—may have here the’ ordinary sense of ‘ a woman ’ in 
general, or the special sense of 5#. C/. ^f^TcTT 

gpCPTFTf ^ I Araara. —Through the confidence 

produced by previous experiences. —Taking cheer ( at 

the thought of their husbands returning home). The reading 
is grammatically wrong, as the ^ cannot be inserted. 

—Engaged in your duty, z, e, when you appear and 
commmence the season (Malli.). We may better take it in the- 
sense of * when you appear with all your equipments, are fully 
ready to begin your work.’ Cf. for the meaning of and 

the accompaniments—^ f ^TT- 

5® 5T \ i 

ftffOTT B W Vik. IV. 1 
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«iw:; lit. who is not able to undertake 
the responsibility of duty; hence, one who is helpless, miserable, 
afflicted with. 

3rr!n— For deriv. cf- I sjpTFrrstfe 

arnm «RW5ri#2si:ll Manu. rX.8. See also Malli. on Ragh. If. U 

The aff. ^ {^) is added to 
when it comes latter in a com; see P^n. V, 4. 7. 

6l. 9. Malli. reads this verse after the next but without regard 
to the context. If we read this verse just after it har¬ 

monizes well with the context. The particles and become 
appropriate only when taken in connection with the two preced¬ 
ing slokas. Moreover, as the statement &c.) made in 

^ &c, is akin to that (cix.) in &c, the 

latter is in its proper place when placed immediately before it. 

—I'his is connected with the sloka being 

a parenthetical one. This sL is necessary as the cloud needs 
an assurance that the journey would not be fruitless. The 
Yaksha, therefore, assures the cloud that his wife is neither 
dead nor faithless, m now see Malli. 

See infra, 11. 26. when preceded by words of the 

class (being changed to B) necessarily takes ^ 
and inserts thus 6cc, 

a^WNirr—mark the use of the word; not dead; somehow 
keeping body and soul together, that is all. (All the effects of 
pining will be there, such as ema,ciation, pale-facedness and so 
on). See infra, IL 22-24. —The reason of this is 

furnished by ‘ 

He establishes a bond of fraternity between 
himself and the cloud, 

delicate and fragile like a flower; c/. 

Vik. 1. 6; 3^#^ ^ 1 Uttar, 

IV. 12, ^1;; a women with excellent limbs; 

here the afF. ^ indicates ‘excellence/ ^ir:qn[^_^: 

—prevents from giving way; sustains, keeps 
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flap. C/. \ IV. 16; ^ 

sTmi^r ^dc^fT^crrw: h k^: i Mai.- 

M^dh. IX. 26; fleft rhih^r:^ I Uddhava- 

Sarndesa 83 )as quoted by Mr, Nandargikar). 

SI- 10. —See Malli’s remarks. Grammatically this 

fihould be for by the Sutra P4n. VIII. 

1. 12, an attribute is repeated, when the sense to be indicated is 
or resemblance ; /. e. when a thing is like, but fully like, 
what is expressed by the attribute; and the whole is treated as 
a Karrnadharaya; i. e. the first word must lose &c. case 
termination and be restored to its mas. form; so this ought to 
be but as we have it, we must take the repetition 

somehow^ to express the intended sense, viz. ‘very gently’. 

—drives on, propels. —suitably (to your object) 

( Malli). It is better, however, to take ^*Tr in the sense of ‘as, 
since,’ making the first two clauses subservient to the last. ^ 
also lias its force then, which it loses if we take the last also as 
inde 7 )endent omen. Again, if w^e follow Malli.’s way, the verse 
IS 0 })en to the fault of the violation of the sequence of tenses, 
and being in the P^resent tense and in the 

I'uture, which is avoided if we take the occurence of the third 
dependent on the first two omens. 

—Standing on the left side. The presence to the left of such 
birds as peacocks, Chatakas, Ac. and such animals as the deer Ac. 
is considered auspicious. Cf. the verse quoted by Bharata- 
Mallika, as given by Wilson—^ | 

fSi: Other commentators quote-^JT 

ii. “The 

term Varna is rendered by the commentators in general ‘left, on 
the left side’; but RamanathaTarkMamkara interprets it as‘beau¬ 
tiful’ and maintains that the cry of birds, to be auspicious, should 
be upon the right side, not upon the left. Bharata-Mallika, 
however, cites astrological writers to prove that the Chataka 
Chashas ( blue jays), and other male birds, occasionally 
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also antelopes, going cheerfully along the left, give good fortune 
to the host.*' The Greek notions agreed with those of R^ma- 
natha, and considered the flights of birds upon the right side to 
be auspicious : the Romans made it the left; but this difference 
arose from the situation of the observer, as in both cases the 
auspicious quarter was the east. In general, according to the 
Hindus, those omens which occur upon the left side are 
unpropitious.” Wilson. 

—The Chataka is a bird which is said to drink no other 
water than rain-water and is described as anxiously waiting for 
the appearance of clouds. Cf. 

I ii Rtus. 

II. 3, This supposed habit of the bird makes it an object of 
pity with the poets; cf, 5T?qf 

f§:^: W P>h. Nit 97; also 98. See also 

our note on Vik. II. p. 35. 

—^Proud; full of spirit ( now at the sight of the cloud, 
its wishes being near fulfilment). The other meaning ‘now 
having a relation,’ suggested by Malli., will also do : for this 
meaning, cf 1 I I 

Sak. V. p. 137. The first sense, however, better suits the 
context as the rainy season brings joy to birds like the peacocks, 
Chatakas and the like; the variants also support 

this view. 

here means, pleasure or joy of. 

—Acquaintance with, i, e. experience of. Some take ^ 
to mean a moment; U 

Poets conventionally attribute to clouds the faculty of impreg¬ 
nating the female cranes, the advent of the rainy season being 
the time of their gestation. See Malli. Some read 
explaining mh ^ — 

will wait upon you, minister to your pleasure. wnPT:—The word 
is always used in the fern, and therefore means ‘ female cranes ’ 
Some commentators call them the females of Bakas (). 
Cf. I Mrich, V. 23; for the 
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congr^ation of Baldkas in the sky at the sight of clouds, cf^ 

Mrich V. 1; 

I Ibid V. 15, . 

I KM. 

^1. 11. He says—Further, you will have travelling com* 
panions also. 

—Malli. having followed the wrong order could not see 
the propriety of the particle ^ and omits it in his com., probably 
treating it as an expletive. It will be seen that it is appro¬ 
priate when this si. is read after &c. 

%^5qTf^ in which mushrooms have 

grown or sprung up. This is a sure sign of the plentiful growth 
of corn; see Malli. Malli. takes in the sense of the 

flowers of the Kandali plant, which also bears flowers in the 
rainy season; 1 ^is. VI 32. 

—Longing for, eager to go to, the lake Miinasa. 
here by the Sutra ‘ ’ the aff. ^4 is 

added to ^ in the sense of ‘ longing for ’; c/. 

II Vik. IV. 14; 

srftjqRH l Ghatakarpara 9. 

The sacred lake Manasa is situated, according to Pauranic 
accounts, on mount Kailasa. it is also called fl=C: (see Ragh. 
XIII. 60) having been created by Brahman from his mind. 
According to the Ramayana the river Sarayu or Gogra issues 
from it. RR; II 

^ I II 5^1 

RTiR^^'^cTT II Balak. Ch. XXIV. But in reality no river issues 
from it; the river Sutlej flows from another and larger lake 
called which lies close to the west of Manasa. It is 

stated in the V4yu-P. that when Ganga fell from heaven upon 
the mountain Meru, she ran four times round the mountain and 
then divided herself into four rivers which ran down the moun¬ 
tain and formed four great lakes, on the east, on 

the west, on tlie north, and on the south. 
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Really the lake lies between the Himalaya and the mountain 
Kail^sa, which runs parallel with it on the north of that chain. 
It is the favourite haunt of flamingos which migrate to it at the 
commencement of the rainy season, “ Those birds find in the 
rocks bordering on the lake an agreeable and safe asylum when 
the swell of the rivers in the rains and the inundation of the 
plains conceal their usual food ” Moorcroft's journey to Manasa- 
sarovara, Asiatic Researches, XII, 466. See Vik. IV. 14, 15; 
Ragh. VI. 26. 

—The name Kailasa is variously derived: ^ 
crpiR i i 

si^’^-the afF. i, e. '3T is added in the sense of a ‘ collection of 
that,’3f?n %55+3Tra,+3T (Efsj;) by («R. is added to 

roots ending in a consonant) ^ ^ 

an# ffct 1 

Kailasa the atode of biva and also of Kubera, is, as said 
above, north of the Manasa lake, beyond the Himalayas. It is 
also called &c.; of. further, slokas 60-6ii 

The following will be of interest to the student:— 

Kailasa, as it here appears, says Wilson, a part of the 
Himalaya range, is, in fable, a mountain of costly gems or of 
crystal, the site of Kubera's capital, and the favourite haunt of 
6iva. He quotes the following account from Baldaius-^ The 
residence of Fsvara is upon the silver mount Kailasa, to the 
south of the famous mountain Mahameru, being a most delicious 
place, planted with all sorts of trees that bear fruit all the year 
round. The roses and other flowers send forth a most odoriferous 
scent; and the pond at the foot of the mount is enclosed with 
pleasant walks of trees, that afford an agreeable shade; whilst 
the peacocks and diverse other birds entertain the ear with their 
harmonious noise, as the beautiful women do the eyes. The cir¬ 
cumjacent woods are inhabited by a certain people called Munis 
or Rishis, who, avoiding the conversation of others, spend their 
time in offering daily sacrifices to their God. -i;- Within 
the mountain lives another generation called Yakslia, and 
Kinnara, and Indra, who are free from all troubles, and spend: 
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their days in continual contemplation, praises and prayers to 
God, Round about the mountain stand seven ladders, by which 
you ascend to a spacious plain, in the middle whereof is a bell 
of silver and a square table, surrounded with nine precious 
stones of diverse colurs; upon this table lies a silver rose, called 
which contains two women as bright and fair 
as a pearl; one is called Brigasiri (?) i, e, ‘The lady of the 
mouth;’ the otlior Tarasiri (?) /. e. ‘ The lady of the tongue 
because they praise God with the mouth and tongue. In the 
centre of this rose is the triangle of S'ivalinga, which, they say, 
is the permanent residence of God.” 

now see Malli. —fr. 

. a road and (^^^) added in the sense of ‘good for, serviceable 
on,’ hence, provisions for a journey. This fondness of* the royal 
swans for lotus-stalks is often referred to by Sanskrit poets; c/, 

\ Vik, IV. 15. 

—A kind of goose with white body and red legs and 
bill; see com. 

6l. 12, =9irj^?^—take leave of; 3 and when preceded 

by are Atm; see the Varttika quoted by Malli. —as 

a mountain has a particular attraction for clouds the two may 
be spoken of as dear friends. Boets conventionally represent 
the following as natural freinds :—l 

ll ^ e. Ramagiri, and 

not Chitrakuta, as Malli. has it. 

&c.— i. e, when Rama resided on the mountain. 

This appellation is given to Rama, as the most distinguished, 
the lord or master as it were, of the line of Raghu, an ancestor 
of that warrior, and himself a celebrated hero and sovereign.’^ 
Wilson. 

Vallabha— 

ft srafpn ^ i 

SI. 13. He now points out to the cloud the route to be 
jtaken by it. 
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“We now begin the geographical part of the poem, which, as 
far as it can be made out through the difference of ancient and 
modern appellations, seems to be very accurately conceived. The 
two extreme points of the cloud’s progress are the vicinity of 
Nagpur, as mentioned in the note on verse 1, and the mountain 
Kail^sa, or rather, the Himalaya range. During this course, the 
poet notices some of the most celebrated places, with the 
greater numlxjr of which we are still acquainted. In the first 
instance, we have here his direction due north from the moun¬ 
tain of Ramagiri ”—Wilson. 

tit for, suited to (so that 

you can go with ease, avoiding a circuitous way). 

fit to be drunk, as it were, by the ear; hence, 
extremely sweet to hear; the use of the word implies the 
comparison of the message to nectar. When a thing is extremiy 
gratifying to the ear this expression is used; cf, 

Vhkr-Ch. I. —is the reading of the 

which means ‘ the arrangement of the words in which is fit to 
be heard,’ u e. pleasing. But the Yaksha is not likely to refer 
in his present mood to the beauty of the composition of the 
messsage, as to its import being charming. 

—Whenever worn out or fatigued. 
mountains (and not ‘trees’ as some propose, which cannot be 
good resting-places for clouds ). 

—Very light (by being dashed agains stones) and 
therefore wholesome. See com. 

14. 9^^: ^[5^—This indicates that the cloud was very 

large. 

—\Vhen a Comp, has for its second member a word 
ending in 3? and meaning part of the body, it being a subordi¬ 
nate member of the Comp., and when the final ^ is not preceded 
by a conjunct consonant, the/cm. is optionally formed by adding 
t; as but §3^; so also. 

:—TO whose enthusiiism in the mission, t. e, 

forcible or sprightly movements, is observed or marked by; the 
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reading ^ (lofty flight) —is perhaps 

^vbetter, as likely to attract the attention of the Siddha women. 

—In great astonishment, —simple, not clever 

enough to discern things at once, and hence their supposition 
^ &c.) ; or innocent, • artless. C/. 

6ak. 1. Valla. ’ explains as , a young women of 

sixteen, but that is not intended here. —The wives 

of the Sicldhas. — p, p, p, of ; the aff. ?T being added 
(in the sense of the agent); one who has got superhuman 
power, or the w^ord may be derived from ftffe by adding ^ in 
the sense of * one who has got that,' The Siddhas are a class of 
semi'divine beings characterized by great purity and holiness 
and possessed of the eight superhuman faculities (Siddhis ), viz. 

=1^ nTm mx i mffir: 

Sometimes is mentioned instead of They are 

said to inhabit the region between the earth and the sun. See 
also our notes on Kuin. 1 5. 

—The Nichida is a kind of cane growing on watery 
land. —The eight directions 

are supposed to have each a presiding elephant (with his female 
thus mentioned by Amara—dR<r: I 

f^^n^rr: ii. 

As the elephants are of vast proportions, their trunks also 
must be correspondingly huge, and hence the warning given. 
According to one supi)Osition, the elephants suck up water from 
the oceans with their trunk, and give it to the clouds that it 
should be scattered all round. Cf. 

—Tossing or thrusting them forward. 

Malii. thinks that this verse contains a covert attack on 
Dihnagacharya, the poet’s rival. He probably bases his 
remarks on some tradition current in his time connecting the 
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name of Kalidasa with Dihnaga. This is the side-meaning given 
fcy him— 

‘^From this place where dwells the poet Nichula, ever ready 
to appreciate merits (^^), ascend to heaven, O Muse, with 
head gloriously raised up, disproving in the course of thy journey 
the salient faults indicated by Dihnaga, and with thy vigour 
marked with great admiration by fair-minded critics and women, 
with their faces raised up to see whether in thy rapid march 
the glory of the pedantic Dihnaga is being obscured by thee. 

—Mountain-like; only great in appearance without any 
inward brilliancy. —a horn which distinguishes an animal; 

hence his reputation, —the rapid spread of the poet’s fame. 
51^—fair, —Men of literary attainment. —Highly 

appreciating or with poetic susceptibilities. —with the 

head gloriously raised up, the faults being sliown to be without 
foundation. ^—To lieaven; c/. ^ 

II Kavirahasya. —The path of literature. —Broad; 

not indicating any critical acumen. ] 

About Nichula nothing is known beyond what Malli. says 
here. Dihnaga, or more properly Dihnagacharya, was a pupil 
of the Buddhist logician Asahga, a celebrated Buddhist writer. 
He wrote a treatise on Sanskrit logic entitled ‘Pramhna-Samu- 
chchaya ’ Dharma-Kirti, another celebrated Buddhist writer, 
wrote Vdrttikas on his work, and both these writers are 
attacked by Kumarila. Dihnaga is assigned by some to the 
5th and by others to the 6th century A. D. As K^li, is now 
shown to belong to the 1st century B. C., it will be seen that 
Dihnaga was not his contemporary. 

61. 15. —the streaming light of gems, —a 

mixture of. The reading will also do; for by the rule 

fwnr Pan. II. 4. 25, a Tat. ending in 

may optionally be neuter. We cannot have resource to 
^ " as the lustre of each gem is meant here as blend¬ 

ing with that of another^ 
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—‘From the top of an ant-hill’ from the gem in 
the hood of the serpent within it. One of the theories of the 
formation of the rainbow is that it proceeds from the gems in 
the hood or hoods of great serpents; cf, \'ar^hamihira— 
wit: I 

i Brih. XXV. l. 2; 

l’ Saro.; ValL and 

Saro. also interpret as ^IdMt but without mentioning 

particular autliorities. ^ piece of, or broken rainlxjw. 

—Indra. fr. with ^ and 

the Unadi aff or ^-u peacock’s feather. 

5e3pra^?%»n—^R?ir throbbing of glittering splendour. 

t(Tf^ ffir ’iti: fr. 'TT to protect with aff'. sT, (smrtsgw’^ 
'6:); This refers to Vishnu’s appearing on earth 

as Krishna and as a cowherd in his juvenile character. As such 
he is described as wearing a head-dress of peacocks’ feathers. 

50^1 Gitagovinda III; also il. P. X. &c. 

Ch. XIV. ^1. 47; &c. Ch. X.XI si. 5. 

^1. 16. sportive or co<iuettish movement 

fjf^RT:;now see Malli. Cf. ^fetUTspi^ff =^re:vq^HRrPr 

1 ^qvfr^rp^<iiWJrTJrf 5g\ ii Bhatti JI. 15 

—so as to imike it fragr^int or sweet-smelling by the 
earth being turned up by the plough, Malli, takes this as an adi\ 
and rightly. For when thus taken the cloud becomes the cause 
( indirect, of course) of the tilling of the ground; the being fra¬ 
grant of the ground was the joint result of the ground being 

tilled and at the same time being sprinkled over with rain-drops 
from the clouds. If this be taken as an adj., as some commen¬ 
tators do, the meaning will be ‘ the ground was fragrant by its 
being tilled merely and that the cloud had nothing to do with 
it.’ The reading of the PArsv^, Wilson, and some commentators* 
is a Bah. qualifying Mala. ‘ The Mala district, the 

fields of which &c.’ In this case will Im e to be taken in. 
the sense of ‘ immediately on your showering water on them,’ 
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5RT^—Malli, takes Mala to mean * a plateau or an elevated 
billy spot;* while some commentators interpret it as 
the district of that name. Malli.’s sense is better, as the cloud 
would like to ascend an elevated spot rather than a district. 
Perhaps no particular district is meant. However, c/, Wilson— 

‘‘ It is not easy after the lapse of ages to ascertain precisely 
the site of several places enumerated in the poem before us,^ 
The easterly progress of the cloud, and the subsequent direction 
by which he is to reach the mountain Amrakuta, prove that 
the place here mentioned must be somewhere in the vicinity of 
Ratanpur, the chief town of the northern half of the province 
of Chhatisgad The only modern traces that can be found 
of it are in a place called Malda, a little to the north of 
Ratanpur, See.. See” 

“ A little to the west or westward.’* Some trans¬ 
late by ‘afterwards’, but then becomes meaningless. 

17. —wild fire, a forest-conflagration, lit 

'what causes destruction, injury;, c/. Ragh. V, 6 (), 

—Wilson rightly identifies this with the mountain 
Amarkantaka ( a corrupt form of Amrakhta), from which the 
Narmada and the other rivers spring and which forms the 
eastern part of the Vindhya mountain. The name means ‘whose' 
summits (and the surrounding forests) abound with mango-- 
trees’ ); some derive it as 

—taking into consideration, having regard for (former‘ 
favours). This n/dec. has often the force of an adj,\ (l) 

high; (2) noble-minded; i. e. lofty in body and mind. 

6 l. 18. 

(oiled and therefore shining) 

—f. e. on account of the dark cloud resting on its peak. 
—on account of the prominent appearance of the ripe: 
fruit of the mango-trees covering its slopes, —C/. 

I Ragh. IV. 51, 

4 M 
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Additional Sloka between 18-19. iinE^|pi*?r—awWT by the 
journey 9firiTR:—praising you. 

*lrarra: relating to the hot season. honesty or 

sincerity of purpose; a disinterested desire to do good; ^ 
wet, I. e. pleasing. ST Wm—». e. quickly; 

6 l 19. —See Malli.; here the Loc. termination is 

topped by the rule &c. Pan. VL 3. 14. The affix Z 
(at) is added to the root it is a comp, of the Upapada Tat* 
class. In a Tat. of this class, when a krt termination is added, 
the case-ending of the Upapada may sometimes be retained, 
sometimes dropped, or sometimes optionally retained (by the 
Bahulaka Pramana). On the strength of the rule the two forms 
and are available. For see Kir. 1. 1, and for 
the operation of the see there our note on that word. 

5 ^—A Muhurta is equal to two Ghatikds or forty-eight 
minutes. 

ifiwt^ff^-the discharge or pouring out of water. y?5nsrc-greatly 
quickened, accelerated, —Reva (or ‘Roaring*) is another 
name of the river Narmada, one of the sacred rivers of India. 
It rises in the mountain Amarakantaka, in Gondvana, and after 
a westerly course of about 800 miles, empties itself into the 
gulf of Cambay below Broach. A bath in the river is as puri¬ 
fying as a bath in the Ganges; c/. the verse quoted by some 
commentators->lifIRT%H 1 »r«n »iwr WT ^ ?I«nr 

The current of the river is often obstructed, as it has to force its 
way through a range of rocky hills or a tract of elevated ground. 

—The Vindhya is one of the seven principal ranges 
or mountains called ‘Kulaparvatas’; they are 

gt^R^ferr: ii. It sepaxates 
Hindustan proper from the Deccan, and forms the southern 
limit of Madhyades’a. See Manu. II. 21. 
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Wilson quotes the following from Captain Blunt’s tour— 

Bindh, in Sanskrit named Vindhya, constitutes the limit 
ibetween Hindustan and the Deccan. The most ancient Hindu 
authors assign it as the southern boundary of the region 
which they denominate Aryabhumi or Ary^varta. Modem 
^^uthors, in like manner, make this the line which discriminates 
the northern from the southern nations of India. It reaches 
. almost from the eastern to the western sea, and the highest 
part of the range deviates little from the line of the tropic. 
The mountainous tract, however, which retains the appellation, 
spreads much more widely; it meets the Ganges in several 
,places towards the north, and the Godavari is held to be its 
southern limit. 

“ Sanskrit etymologists deduce its name from a circumstance 
to which I have just now alluded: it is called Bindhya, says the 
. author of a commentary on the Amarakosa, beceuse people think 
the progress of the Sun is obstructed by it. Suitably to this 
motion the most elevated ridge of this tropical range of 
mountains is found to run from a point that lies between 
' Chhot^n^gpur and Palamu, to another that is situated in the 
vicinity of Ujjain. But the course of the Narmada river better 
indicates the direction of the principal range of the Vindhya 
hills. From Amrakuta, where this river has its source, on the 
~«ame spot with the 6one and the Hatsu, to the gulf of Cambay, 
where it disembogues itself into the sea, the channel of the 
•Narmada is confined by a range of hills, or by a tract of 
* elevated ground in which numeous rivers take their rise ; and 
by their subsequent course towards the Sope and Jamuna on 
' one side, and towards the TSpi and God4vari on the other 
sufficiently indicate the superior elevation of that tract through 
which the Narmada has forced its way,” 

For the legend about Vindhya’s being jealous of the height 
’Of Meru and demanding the Sun to revolve round him, and his 
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being forced to bend down by Agastya* see our note on Vindhya^ 
at Ragh, VL 61, 

—by ornamental drawings, ^%-decoration; orna-^ 
mentation or the paint of ashes. Cf. 

Kum. VIII. 69. ^iilV. 49. 

isl. 20. This verse has a side-meaning also. The words 
&c. have a double meaning. They imply that a man 
suffering from flatulence (or wind-aflection) should have an 
emetic given to him first to induce vomiting, and then an 
astringent decoction to prevent the formation of phlegm. 

firo:—(1) fragrant; (2 ) astringent, bitter. ^—an ichorous 
fluid exuding from the temples of elephants in rut. 

—{1) scented with; ( 2 ) mixed with or having the 
properties of other things transferred to it. 

discliarged, poured out. Words like 
(which means ‘vomited’) are regarded as vulgar, and so 
constitute the fault called ; but not w^hen they are used 

in a metaphorical sense as here. C/. Dandin, Kavyad. 1. 95* 
( quoted by Malli. in his com. on si. 26 infra ). 

—{1) whose rapid motion (current! 

is obstructed, (2 ) and thereby rendered lighter and astringent 
( by being dashed against the kunjas ). 

—Full of matter, having substance (strength) within 
by (l) not being empty; (2) not having mere gas or fat. 

Inf of 3^ a denom. from the! word with this 

is not the root 3^ 10 Conj. which has &c.; 3^5^^ 

\ f%^'r 

Sid.~Kau. 

—(l) empty; (2) with obnoxious matter expelled. — 
(l) light, insignificant, (2) susceptible of change, active, 
[-(1) fullness, ( 2 ) overloading of the stomach. (1) 

greatness, (2) fatness. the Subhashita-3’'I3^S>^'^^ 

# «i«ti I m v. l. )■ 

II. 
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'Si. 2L —Kadamha tree, which is said to blossom in 
the rainy season and put forth buds on being sprinkled over 
with the first drops of rain-water ; c/. 

I Mal.-Madh. III. 7 ; and injra, II. 2 (^ 
&c.); also 5frq: Mrich V. 14. spmr-brown. %eT-'lila- 

ments; the word is also written as in this sense.:~ 
These also flower in the rainy season. See. Ragh. XIII. 29; 
Vik. IV. 5. Kandali is not the plantain-tree, which never puts 
forth buds, but a small plant bearing beautiful small flowers of 
a bright-red colour and having very green leaves. 


—Malli. takes ^^3 in the sense of the Loc.; it may 
also be talcen in the sense of on the border of. 

4 ^ /r. by 

—having eaten; governs as its object. Messrs* 

Pathak and Nandargikar prefer the reading gut 

they have missed the poet’s point. Their first objection is 
that one more ^ is wanted, that the three gerunds may be 
properly connected. But this objection is futile, since the 
actions- performed are not by the same agents; and even 
supposing they are, the may be easily supplied ; in a verse it 
is not always possible for a poet to put in everything that is 
necessary. The word has three meanings, and the poet has 
used the word in all the three senses. Malli. says ^IRWI- 

^ffl We should read ^ for m here; must be inter¬ 
preted as HT^r: ^ (fCWi:) ^ (JT^nfsrr:)^ 

■HRfT:. The cons. is^^CffH (wn) jfWpnr; 

and ^^1: &c. When taken thus, the gerunds 

become appropriate. The bees on seeing the Nipa flowers flow 
towards them, and thus the path of the cloud was indicated 
by them; the deer were attracted by the freshness of the Kandali 
leaves; while the elephants were drawn by the sweet-smelling 
earth, being specially found of the smell of the earth when 
sprinkled over by water; cf. JT 

1 1^%: gf^«i’rra ii. 
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The second objection is that has no propriety. It has^ 
propriety when connected with more odoriferous in 

forests, the ground whereof, not being often wetted, sends 
forth a greater effusion of- vapour when sprinkled over with 
drops of rain-water. 

fiKf:, a comp, of the class, i.e. 

in which there is the final vowel of the first being 

dropped. It means ‘an antelope, cf. atf 1 Vik. IV. 

32. Some derive it as flit tSIh n=sgfftf%, but, this is 
fanciful. flKW when meaning an ‘ eleplmnt ’ is derived as fTlt 
fllws 'I’sgiftffr; when meaning a ‘bee,’ it is derived as flit hft *IPT- 
ifrRl. Malli., although he notices the reading does not 

prefer it; for what connexion can’ the antelopes have with- 
the Nipas or the smell of the ground ? If, however, 
be the original reading, the cons, is f|l, 

&c. — rile reading is better, being more 

appropriate here. 

22 . &c.—This si. is regarded by Malll. as an 
interpolation, and it appears to be so. For, some of the ideas 
occurring in it have already occurred; besides, the Siddhas 
cannot be regarded as being so passionate as to covet embraces 
from their wives. The Pirsva. also omits this, 

Because they were attracted by the skill with which the birds 
intercepted the rain-drops. Scc.-Qf. 

^RWsi»ir: II 6 is. VI. 33; see also Rit. II. 14; Kir. X. 19. 

23. ‘1 expect;’ cf. Ragh. 

11 . 60. irfiiSHtf-^may have a double m 2 aning-( 1 ) for doing 
an agreeable service to me ( ); ( 2 ) for the sake of 

my beloved (Vff ft*(T ), i. e, to bear a messc^e to her. 

5SW1^’—^ ^ peacocks. Cf. %lTrnf 

&c. Vik. IV. 9. 
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“The wild peacock is exceedingly abundant in many parts of 
Hindustan, and is especially found in marshy places. The 
habits of this bird are, in a great measure, aquatic; and the 
setting in of the rains is the season in which they pair. The 
peacock is, therefore, always introduced in the description of 
clouds or rainy weather, together with cranes and the Chdtaka^f 
whom we have already had occasion to notice. ** Wilson. 

The peacocks shriek at the advent of the rains. C/. Ghata- 
karpara-^I^^T^r firfeRt ( =-■ O you with 

teeth like the Kunda buds). The poet fancies that their cries 
are the words of welcome addressed by them to the cloud. Cf, 
Ragh. If. 9, where Dilipa is similarly greeted by birds with their 
cries. Cf. i Mrich, V. 23. 

—Pot. of ^ with ^ and the Pot. here expresses 
a prayer; ‘ pray, try to proceed’ &c. 

^1. 24. 'n»f: stmt MTW m:; now see Malli. 

Opened or blooming at the apex. 

the eaters of offerings made from a house, crows 
and such other domestic birds. Some take it in the sense of 
cranes or sparrows; ^ Wiisop 

says-“ The birds meant here are the cranes. The term signifies 
*who eats the food of his female;’ ^ commonly a house, meaning 
in this comp, a wife. At the season of pairing, it is said that the 
female of this bird assists in feeding the male; and the same 
circumstance is stated with respect to the crow and the sparrow, 
whence the same epithet is applied to them also.'* 

—crowded with, —^The commentators are at vari* 
ance in interpreting this word, Malli. takes it in the sense of the 
trees lining the streets. Some understand by it ‘ sacred trees’, 
some ‘temples,’ while Vallabha assigns to it the meaning 
of SfSjnwT. is derived from the burning ground, qr 
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a burial place. It was customary with the Hindus to bufy a 
Samnyasin by a river-side or road-side, and to plant on the 
spot a fig-tree or a Pippaia. Hence means the holy trees; 
such as the Indian fig-tree See,, planted by the road-side. 

—Malli. takes 3RT in the sense of ‘lovely* or 
"charming.’ But this sense, though found in lexicons, is unusual. 
Its natural sense of ‘ border,' or ‘ a region, a spot,* is quite 
appropriate here. Kalidasa has, in more places than one, used 
the word in the sense of a forest-region, or the border of 

a forest. Cf. ^ ^ 

#1^4^ I Ragh. II. 19, 58; 1 Rit. I. 

26; also 22 . II. 24. Also cf. 

Uttar. II. 25, where cannot be taken in the sense of 
Again, if the Comp, be taken as an Inst. Tat., there will be 
violation of symmetry as the other three epithets are Bahuvrihis 
The Comp, must therefore be taken as 
> 5 , or ^ 5 rp^ 

. —By the rule &c. Pan. II. 1. 65, must 

come later in a Comp, as in but the rule is not 

universally obligatory, and so we have first; see Malli. 

— Lit, this means ‘the country having ten strongholds 
or citadels (^^);’ the word occurs in the Virttika of Kity^yana 
&c. It is also the name of a river (meaning water, 
a river; lit, a river into which ten other rivers flow) rising in 
the Vindhya mountain. Dasarna is said to be south-east of 
Madhyades’a. It is, as Wilson says, the Dosarene of Ptolemy 
and the Periplus, and may be identified with the modern 
Chhattisgad. This forms the eastern part of Malv^. Vetravatl 
is its chief river. 

Sl. 25, 55^ that which indicates a 

thing; name; fr. 55JJ+3R (^ 5 ?), f^{^4IIT—It is the modern Bhilsa 
situated on the Vetravati, in the province of MMv^. ‘It is still 
a place of note, and is well-known in India for the superior 
quality of the tobacco raised in its vicinity.’ Wilson. 
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—See Malli. The Comp, with the Gen. is allowed by 
the Varttika &c., 2 . e. a word taking the Gen. case be¬ 
cause of its connexion with a word formed by a krt aff. is com¬ 
pounded with any other word. Cf. 

mtt 1 K^d* 

. mr having all its parts; 

full. <3f5WT-3rd pers. sing. 1st P^ut. P^arasm. ^?^I?^-This is better 
than as it explains how the cloud was to get the fruit. 
Again, ^ violates the metre; the last syllable of the 3 rd pada 
must be long as it is read along with the fourth; whenever there 
is a short syllable at the end of the third pada, it is followed 
by a conjunct consonant; cf, ( 12 ), (13), &c. 

the knittings or bendings of the eye-brows, 
—This is the modern Betwah. It rises on the 
north of the Vindhya chain, and pursuing a north-easterly course 
of 340 miles traverses the province of MSlv^and the south-west 
corner of Allahabad and falls into the Yamun5 below Kalpee. 
In the early part of its course it passes through Bhilsaor Vidisa, 

( Wilson ). ’sr^f^-with its waves in motion. This corresponds 
to and is therefore a better reading than 

61 . 26. A mountain in the vicinity of Vidisa, so 

called from its small height. f^«rRTo.-the form is con¬ 

demned by grammarians as wrong according to Pan.’s rule (see 
VII. 3 . 34 quoted by Malli.). ‘The penultimate 3T of a root end¬ 
ing in ^ (and acutely accented in its original pronunciation)does 
jiot take Vriddhi before an affix having an indicatory ^ (and so 
on);* so is the correct word. But the word is freely 

used by poets, and seems to be a Rhdha word "with them. 
It may be defended by adding (^T) ^ by 

including it in the group (we have 3TO W SHf:). Cf ^4k. II. 
6 ( &c. where Raghavabhatta proposes the reading 

ft^Rt fiTW m &c. Uttar. I. 39, where the commenta- 

tory says 
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3tP2rT5^ l Kali, uses flw also; see §4k. 

( m ^ 3rft«rds4 ). The reading of the 

Pars, is better from a grammatical point of view- is Gem 
and not AbL 

—The sense is: The mountain on coming in contact 
with the cloud experiences sudden joy, and manifests horripi¬ 
lation, the Kadamha trees standing out as its hair standing 
on end. But the trees were already there. And usually it is 
the Kadamha frees that are conventionally described by poets as 
suddenly putting forth buds when sprinkled over with the first 
drops of rain-water which correspond to hair on end. Cf, SRW- 

W l .ll( see supra- 

Uttar. UL 42. The 
poet therefore adds the epithet ^3^:. The idea is this: The- 
Kadamha trees, although there, did not prominently attract 
notice; but being suddenly covered with flowers, they burst upon 
the view, at once appearing like the hair of the mountain 
standing on end. This explains the propriety of the word 5^5. 

—See Malli.; lit. a woman that can be had for a price; 
hence, a harlot or concubine. TJfrfh'Jr:— lit. vomiting forth; 
hence sending forth effusions of, diffusing all round. See 
Malli.’s remark and our note on si. 20 supra. 

(a restraining string, hence restraint) unbridled, 

very great, fill^l^-cavesor rooms (natural or artificial) formed 
of stone; for the idea cf. Kum. 1. 10. 

5^1. 27. —^Malli. takes this in the sense of ‘forest-rivers*/ 

but it may be a proper name, as some commentators take it, as 
Kali, speaks definitely of the different places, that the cloud 
may be properly guided. “It is probably one amongst a number 
of small streams falling from the Vindhya range of hills.'^ 
Wilson. Other readings noticed by some commentators are 
and the latter is preferred by Wilson*who says that 

it may have been the name of a small river west of the Betwahi. 
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named Parbati, which rising in the Vindhya chain runs nortW 
west, till it joins another, called the Sipr4; and the two together 
fall into the Chambal. The words Parbati and Naganadi bear 
a similar import and are possibly synonyms of the same strean^ 
•TW^RfiSlr-see Malli.’s remarks. When or thorough 

wetting is the sense of roots like fi; &a, the liquid sub¬ 

stance takes the Instrumental case; when the sense is a mere- 
sprinkling, it is put in the Acc.; thus there is a marked difference 
between and 

cf. i Kir. 11. 31: 

h: I 3Tf^«?r &c. Ragh. X. 48; and the instances- 

given by Malli. —a kind of jasmine (Mar. Jm) having, 
very beautiful flowers much liked by women. C/. 

Vik. IV. 24. buds. 

—Fr. ) which forms fern, nouns and is- 

added to fe^and other roots of that group; 

ferr (Sl'JtiOT, fef%5C«ir); ike. see Pah. III. 3; 104- 
Sorne take at the Instr. sing, of but it is not a good; 
way, as it is necessary tliat the word ^ should be compounded 
w’ith WRf; it must therefore be taken as as Malli. does. 

the lotuses placed on their 
ears and not ‘lotus-like ears’ as the Nir. Ed. has it. The ear 
is never compared to a lotus; cf, I Kir. 

X. 56. see Malli.; lit, those who pluck flowers^ 

hence a class of men whose profession it is to pluck and deal 
in flowers, to prepare garlands &c. The females of this class 
are meant here. 

6l. 28. ^«rr /. e. the road to Ujjain. chunant 

^ (also mu, ); a white-washed mansion. STW- 

friendly acquaintance with. C/. 5?rw 

^ g^: i ^ 

^ Kathhs. XL 31- 
32. Ujjayini or Ujjain situated on the SiprSl, was th^ 
capital erf the country called Avantk It was also calle# 
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Visala. Avantika (or Avanti) and Pushpakarndini; ( 

I Hemachandra). It is supposed to 
have been the residence of our poet and the capital of his 
well-known patron, Vikramaditya. ** Few cities,^* remarks 
Wilson, “perhaps, can boast of a more Oontinuous reputation, 
it has been a place of great note from the earliest periods 
of Hindu tradition down to the present day.” It is one of the 
seven sacred cities in India visited by numerous pilgrims. 
These are-aT^'^p- JTT^tT 3T^«T I 

. Hindu geographers calculate their longitude 
from this city, taking it as their first meridian. The modern 
Hjjain is about a mile south of the ancient city. It is 
mentioned in the Nasik cave-inscriptions. Ptolemy mentions it 
as the capital of King Chashtana (A. D. 150).” K. B. Pathak. 

W —see Mall.; when is used with the particle the 

Imperfect or Aorist may be used. 

—continuous streaks of lightning, —dazzled, 

startled. —* you are deceived as to the fruit (Object) 

of your existence.’ That is, you will have got eyes in vain, or 
have existed for nothing. 

6l. 29, Now he descrires the river Nirvindhya as a lady that 
will attract the cloud by her amorous blandishments, 

'—made noisy; probably a misprint for 
V, 1. is better. It means the jingling of bells or tinkling 
of ornaments, and better suits It is also, applied to 

the gentle notes of birds and is fit with also C/. Kit. III. 
24, Amarus’. 28, Uttar. III. 24 ) &c. 

goipn:—C/. Vik. IV. 24. wnfear—stumbling 

i due to intoxication this is done to stir up passion. 

€f. for a similar idea I Ragh. XIII. 42. Mr. 

Nandargikar quotes-' 

grqfl ^ »ItR I %5I Rf ^ ^ 
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(V. 1. few ) fftPi: f|T ^ ^ 

f3JTrfr5gf?^rfSR; I d’lra^^^wi: «f«r% ^ 1^ 

^ •Rlfeftrfcr srwfefnj s^rfe ll’ from the com. of Mahima 
siiiihagani. Cf. also ?RWt f5tfe5?iTg'RTfe &c, Kir. IV. 65. and 
Malli, on it. 

fef^wn —This must be one of the smaller streams between 
the Parvati (Naganadi) mentioned above and the Sipra 
mentioned below, sprung from the Vindhya mountain and 
flowing northward, —(1) one that has drawn water 

in; (2) one that has enjoyed her love. 

6l. 30. tcrn^o—JT %ait mii ; now see 

Malli. By is to be understood ; cf, 6ak. VII. 2U 

). “ The river having been dimi^ 
nished by the previous hot weather, the poet compares it to a 
long, single braid of hair.” —you gone beyond the 

river (Nirv.) Malli. reads and assigns a farfetched 

meaning to having somehow to find a meaning for it» 

He also notices the reading but states the opinion of 

some that it sliould be rejected, as no river of that name 
( ^3) is known, except the Indus. But this is wrong. There 
is a river in Malvd, called Kalisindhu, which springs from 
Bangi and falls into the Chaml)al; or it may be, as Mr. Nandarr 
gikar says, *‘the little Sindhu which springing from Devas and 
passing along with many other minor streams, by Ujjain, fails 
into the Chambal,” 

‘Good fortune;’ for the river-lady pines so much for 
the cloud, gw—‘ O fortunate one.’ This is superfluous after 
So, to avoid tautology, it is better to adopt the reading 
9?gWo, connecting it with graceless, pitiable 

SI. 31, The name of a country north of the 

Narmada, and forming the eastern part of Malva, It was about 
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'900 miles in circuit. —was a prince of the Lunar r^ce 
tod son of Sahasranika. He was also called Vatsar^ja, being 
the King of the Vatsa country. His capital was Kaus^mbi, 
the modern Kosam, situated on the Yamunil and about 
thirty miles above Allahabad. KauSambi, as Gen. Cunning¬ 
ham remarks, was one of the most celebrated cities in ancient 
India. It was founded by Kausumba, who was tenth in descent 
from Pururavas. The Kingdom of Kaustoibi () i^ 
mentioned in an inscription taken from the gateway of the fort 
of Khara, dated Samvat 1092 ( A. D. 1035). —the story of 

Udayana is given in Gunacjhya's a work writen in the 

Pais^chi dialect. This w^ork has bee translated into Sanskrit by 
Kshcmendra (his work being called ) and Somadeva. 

The work of Somadeva is known as Kathisarits^ara, and the 
fetory of Udayana is given in that work in Tarahgas 11-16 
(and the following Tarahgas). It has also been referred to by 
jBhasa in his newly-discovered play Svapnavasavadatta. It is 
feriefly thus—Chandamahasena, called Pradyota further on, 
was a King of Ujjayini. He had a daughter named Vas^vadattA 
whom he wished to bestow in marriage upon a king named 
Samjaya. In the meantime, Vasayadatta saw Udayana ifl a 
•dream; and becoming enamoured of him, contrived to inform 
him of her love. Chandamahasena, on knowing this, decoyed the 
prince to his city and kept him in captivity there. But when he 
was set at liberty by the minister, he carried off V4savadatt^ 
from her father and the rival suitor. —Mall, takes this as 

. a Comp, of the class formed from 3?)^ being 

• dropped) and ‘one who knows,* derived fromby affixing 
^ ) which is added to roots having a penultimate iF, ^ or ^ 

.and to the roots ^TT and Jft; as fipT*, Bhtouji Dikshita 

-derives it as or (Loc. sing, of ^^) fR 

the reading of the P^tsva. Malli read# 
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but ^ has no propriety here, as the clowd is not asked 
to go to any city previously to Vis’alit. 

—Another name of Ujjayini; see note on 
supra s’l. 27. it is derived as ftftiHI: ( mansions or big 

bouses of a particular structure) ^1^1% If, however, 

Visflla is the same as Vaisali, mentioned in the Bh^g.-P., 
it is so called after Vis41a, son of of the Solar race, 

who founded it; I Bh%.--P. 

JX. 2. 33. 

&c.—According to the Vedanta Philosophy, the 
souls of those who here perform meritorious deeds, go to 
i heaven to enjoy their fruit ; and when the stock of their 
; religious merit is exhausted, they come down to this world 
• again; cf. *mn and % S«W«T«r 

II II % ^ ^ 

I Bhagav. XI. —the general prosperity 

and wealth of IJjjain were so great and its people so pure 
.aud happy, that the poet regards it as a portion of Heaven 
itransplanted; cf. 5T3 ?»IR7WRi: l Vik, II. p. 43. 

The idea implied here is this—Men perform religious actions 
•to be able to enjoy their fruit in heaven alone. Now, for those 
who were sent down while yet a small portion of their 
stock of religious merit remained unenjoyed, a portion of 
Heaven had to be provided: and the poet thinks that the city 

Ujjayini was that spot. See com. ( &c.). 

6l. 32. —Clearly uttered, distinct. «fnfn?-an extremely 

pleasant smell. -means here Voming in contact with.’ Cf, 
,^be similar use of in and 

s»^:l MM.-Madh. I. 38 and IX. 13. 

inr &c.—C/. JTTflii'rftr 

II Amarui 58; see also iKir. JX. 76, 
filsn-( Jdso written RniT) Is the well-known river on the bank 
of which stands Ujjain. Cf. RT5ntIwf^^?n5 
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Ragh. VL 35. flattery, coaxing words. This S'lokatL 

is quoted in the Dhvanydloka as an instance of 


33. ?rTT—bright; or big. fTW®—3f^ ^ cTT^ 
is the central gem of a necklace, —a large pre¬ 
cious stone or gem. —usually tender grass is com¬ 
pared to emerald; cf, s^: { Tantra IV* 

p. 10 ). ^ srdfT ^ 

—pieces. —the seas are the store'houses of 

gems; from the* vast stores of jewels and jewel-ornaments 
exposed for sale in the markets of Ujj., it appeared that the 
seas were deprived of all their jewels, their waters only being 
left to them. 


Si. 34, srtfJdTW—Another name of Chandamahasena. So 
say the commentators; and this is correct according to Bhasa’s 
Svapna. The Ivathas., however, says that was the king 
of Magadlia and a person different from Mahasena, His 
daughter’s name also was Padrn^vati and she was given to 
Udayana of his own free will by her father. Cf 
sreMt I cfWl II Kath^s. XV. 19^ 

20 &c. But here the author is accurate. The late Mr. V^man 
^astri Islampurkar says in his ed. of the Megh. tliat he found 
the reading in an old MS. (dated Karttika 1st Sarnvat 

1527 ) which also confirms the above. 0 —that is 

Vasavadatta. Bra*-* in this place’. For the story see note oa 
sL 31, ^IT-'golden in hue. ®^iT^5f-Chandamahasena: 
was fond of hunting and had a forest for that purpose in Ujjain, 
which seems to be referred to here. 

—Or Nadagiri, was the name of a powerful elephant 
in Mahasena’s possession. fr. (Unadi 

aff. 
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The account of Chandamah^sena, as given in the Kath^s., 
is briefly this :— 

There is a city, Ujjayinl by name, which is an ornament of 
the earth and which, with its white mansions, laughs as it 
were at x\marivati. In it dwells the Lord of the Universe 
in his actual presence, as Mah^kala, disdaining the mountain 
Kailasa. In that city lived a king named Mahendravarman. 
He had a son, worthy of himself, named Jayasena, and his son 
was Mahasena, matchless in strength of arm and the best of 
kings. Not having a sword worthy of his strength and a 
wife of good family, he propitiated the goddess Chandi by 
offering oblations of his flesh, when the goddess appeared 
before him and said-* I am pleased with thee; take from me 
this excellent sword, by the power of which thou shalt be 
invincible to all they foes; thou shalt also obtain for wife, 
Ahgaravati, the daughter of the Daitya Ahg^raka, the most 
beautiful maiden in the three worlds. Since thou hast done 
this extremely fierce act, thy appellation shall be Chanda- 
maliasena. ’ With these words the goddess disappeared. The 
king now had two jew'els in his possession, his sword and a 
furious elephant, Naclagiri by name, as Indra had his thunder- 
lx)lt and Airavana. ( IX. 31-42 ). 

Happy by his possession of these two, the king one day 
went to hunt in a! forest. There he beheld a wild boar of 
gigantic proportions, like a mass of nocturnal darkness rolled 
into a body. Struck by the king’s arrows, which had no 
effect on him, the monster fled after having smashed the king’s 
chariot, and entered a cavern. The king pursued him, and 
came across a city where he sat, astonished, by the side of a 
well. There he beheld a maiden of exciuisite loveliness 
attended upon by a levy of beauteous damsels. Questioned 
by him, she told him that she was Ahgaravati, daughter of the 
Daitya Ahghraka, formidable to the gods and endowed with an 
adamantine frame, impervious to hostile weapons, and expressed 
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great concern as to his safety. After some talk, the king 
asked the maiden, if she loved him at all, to learn from her 
father in which part of his body he was vulnerable. This 
done, he attacked the demon as he sat down to address his 
prayer to ^na. The Daitya raising his left hand made a 
sign to him to wait for some time. Chandamahasena seized the 
opportunity, and while the palm of his left hand was turned 
towards him, he shot an arrow at it. I’ierced by it the Daitya 
fell down dead. The king inarried Ahgaravati and returned 
to Ujjayini. In the course of time he got two sons-one named 
Gopaiaka, and the other Palaka. When tiiey w'ere born, the 
king held a festival in honour of Indra. The deity, pleased 
with him, told him in a dream that he would get a matchless 
daughter by his favour. And in course of time a graceful 
doughter was torn to the king. At the same time a heavenly 
voice declared-‘She shall give birth to a son, an inairnation 
of Kama, who wall be the king of the Vidyadharas.’ The 
daughter was named VasavadattS. being a girl from Indra or 
Vasava. See Kathasaritsagara, Tarahga II. 

6l. 35. imparting fragrance to 

drying up, &c. of the Iniir ( by fumigating it with incense ) rRq 
the Comp, must be taken as a Gen. I’at. like and 

not as a Dat. Tat., as there is no (the relation of 

material and tlie thing made of it) Ijetween the tw'O as there 
is between and see Malli.’s remark Cf. 

Rttw Kum. VII; 14; 

RSRfRTRTRi 1 Ragh. XVI. 50. —The student 

will remember that smoke is regarded as one of the ingredients 
that swell the bulk of a cloud; see supra sl. 5. ^R^Jfli^i-since 
the peacocks manifest joy at the appearance of clouds, poets 
think there is a sort of brotherly relation between the twa 
For the poetic convention which regards a cloud and a peacock 
as natural friends, see supra, notes on sl. 12, and Malli.’s 
remark on sl. 55 infra. 
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—It is customary with Hindu ladies to dye the nails 
of the hands, the feet &c. with Mendi, red lac, etc. Cf, 

I Ragh. VII. 7; Kum. VII. 58. With the reading 
*ftc^ this si. must be taken along with the 
following, the two thus forming a Yugma. 

f^l. 36. —Of a colour similar to that of their 

master’s neck, diva’s neck turned black by the effect of the 
deadly poison ( Kalakuta) he drank when it was produced at 
the churning of the milky ocean. Akasa being one of the eight 
forms of Siva (see S’ak. I. 1 ), the Ganas naturally mistook the 
dark rain-cloud for the neck of S’iva. —‘the lord of 

three worlds’; an epithet that belongs to the Supreme Being; 
in Ragh. XVI. 88 Rama is so called. Or 3^ may mean 
the father;’ because S’iva is the father of the three worlds; cf, 
Ragh. I. 1. —the reading is not good. It 

means the Lord of Chanda (a gana of that name ); or the fierce 
Lord (), Chandi is Parvati in her- fierce form, 
and the name is aptly used her to indicate MahM^ala. 

—Mark the change of to at the end of a 

Bah. Comp. ‘Impregnated or charged with the smell’ &c, 
—a small stream near Ujjain. —also written as 

—here used by Lakshana in the sense of ‘ washing 
materials such as sandal or perfumed powder for rubbing the 
body with See com. 

According to some commentators, the fig. in this si. is Udcitta 

37. —This is the name of the famous temple or 

place, as well as the image, of Siva in Ujjain. (It is one of tlie 
12 Jyoiirlinaas; their names are-?fKT^Ht^r« 
gsufijjjit ’ll.) i 

^Tftisrf 1 ^RTTOt ll Wll«j 

< '’R^’ fftr ) srfir^ i (pisj) =«r 

$iva-P. Cf. Ragh. 3l«T 
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&c. VI. 34, ^ . 

f^: 1 K^d, ^—for the Gen. see Malli. and note on. 

% sL 7, supra, —some commentators read 

which they interpret as ‘ till the sun rises to your view.* But 
this is meaningless. For the sun is already visible when the 
cloud comes to Uj jay ini. Again, the cloud is asked to wait at 
the temple till sunset to witness the evening worship of 6iva 
there, and then to depart from it to enjoy the other scenes 
presented by the city, and to rest there (and not in the temple) 
during the night, and then to resume its journey after sunrise 
on the following day. See si. 40. —Wilson has the 

following note on this—“ There are three daily and essential 
ceremonies performed by the BrShmanas, termed Samdhy^s, 
-either from the word Samdhi () * junction ’, because they 
take place at the joinings of the day as it were, that is, at dawn,. 
noon and twilight; or as the term is otherwise derived from 
‘ with * and ‘ to meditate religiously.’ When the ceremonies 
of the Samdhya are of a public nature, they comprehend the 
ringing of bells, blowing the conch, beating a tabor ike. (a 
kettle-drum), and this kind of sound the cloud is directed by 
the Yaksha to excite, as an act of devotion. ^1%—evening 
worship, —moderately grave or deep. 


38. —The placings or settings of the feet. 

This refers to a kind of dance called in which dancing 

girls, with their loins girded up with jingling zones, and having 
on their feet anklets furnished with tinkling bells, dance with 
measured steps set down at stated intervals, holding in. 
their hands a scimitar or a ball, or the hern of their gar¬ 
ment, Chauries Ac. (see com). —^gracefully shaken 

or moved. —the glittering rays or sparkling lustre 

of the gems (set in their bracelets; or forming the ornamental 
hook of the handles). —inlaid, intermixed, qrfe’— 

handles; some take this in the sense of ‘the folds of the skin of 
the belly,’ but that is not satisfactory. —rthc CJidtnarcp 
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or Chaiirf is made of the bushy tail of the Chamara or a kind 
of cow, or of a bundle of peacock’s feathers, generally set in a 
handle of silver and waved before kings or the images '-of gods 
to keep off flies and other insects, or to serve as a fan. C/. 

i Vik. i v. 4. 

—May be derived as (the residence of harlots ) 
from + ^ (may mean dress, or finery ( 

)—by adding ^ by Pan. 1. 100. 

*One who puts on a fine dress and artificially improves her 
iorm.’ It is customary to engage courtesans for dancing or 
singing in temples before the images of gods in the morning 
as well as in the evening, —nail-marks made on 

their persons by their lovers, or similar wounds caused by 
lutes cVc. C/ ) cSrc. Ragh. IX. 31; 

OTHcnsTf Kum. 111. 29; 

mm l Ragh. XlX. 35; &c. 

!^is. VII. 39. Some commentators take the Comp, as 

—the long-stretching glance is sometimes 
compared by Sanskrit poets to a row of bees, on account of the 
dark colour of the pupil of the eye. C/. I 

Ragh. VII. 11, 

“Although this allusion, ” remarks Wilson, “ may be new 
to European imagery, it is just and pleasing. The conse¬ 
quence of the glance is well conveyed by the sting of the bee, 
while its poetically radiating nature is not unaptly compared 
to the long flight of a line of these insects. The lengthened 
light of a glance is familiar to us; for Shakespeare speaks of 
^ eyes streaming through the airy region; ’ and the continuous 
flight of bees was noticed so long back as the time of Homer, 
who describes them as proceeding in branches. ’* 

^1. 39. —diva’s long and numerous arms (ten, 

or twenty according to some ) are fitly compared to a forest 
<of trees, jCf. t Mal.-Madh. V. 23. 
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^ is a mere dance to the accompaniment of Tala 
and iMya, while is a dance accompanied by the manifestation 
of feelings by means of gestures; ^ 

D.-R. —the Lord of creatures ( or of the Pramathas- 

Ganas). RWr^TT ^TT SIT^3Trnro_\\lien Siva killed 

Gajasura, he wore his skin dripping with blood, and danced 
about and wore it afterwards as a trophy. “The elephant’s 
skin belonged to an Asura, named Gaja, who acquired such 
power that he would have conquered the gods and would have 
destroyed the Miuiisy had they not fled to Benares and taken 
refuge in the temple of 6iva, who then destroyed the Asura, and 
ripping up his body, stripped off the ( elephant’s ) hide, which 
he cast over his shoulders for a cloak. ” Monier Williams, 
^iva is described as wearing this skin whenever he has his 
Tandava dance; cf. See, Mal.-Madh. 

V. 23; and I 

Kum. \'. 67, 78. 

The cloud, on account of its resemblance to an elephant’s 
skin, is asked to remove Siva’s desire for the elephant’s hide 
at the time of his evening dance by clinging to his neck so 
that he might mistake it for the skin and begin his dance. 

uneasiness or agitation, horror at. Par vat i, 
as a woman, would feel disgust and horror at the sight of the 
bloody skin, but her agitation would be allayed on finding 
that it was not the hide but the cloud round Siva’s neck. 
^^1^3—according to P§n. VI. 3. 34. the ^shtra is 

). the Comp, should be 
for the rule says-For a fern, word there is substituted 
its mas, form when it is a word which has an actual cones- 
{K3nding mas. form and does not end in the fern. aff. ^ ) 
and is followed by another fein, w’ord in apposition to it; 
but not when the subsequent word is an ordinal numeral or a 
word included in the group. Now the word is in the 
list and so the substitution of the mas. 55 is impossible^. 
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But grammarians explain away the anomaly by saying that 
here (in the similar case of the word ) the fern, nature 

of the fern, is not intended; or that the first word may be taken 
to be of the neuter gender, the aff. being added see 
Malli.’s remarks. 

61 . 40. Now he says—‘ Having served Mahak^la, you 
should proceed to see the scenes in the city/ ^/^ert-the women 
meant here are e. women, who, being goaded on 

by passion and covered with a blue veil, go out at night to 
ineet their lovers at the appointed places; g m 

I Amara; see also S.-D. 115. &c.—C/. 

l Kum. IV. 11 .— lit. so thick that it can 
l>e pierced only by the point of a needle; dense; a poetic way 
to express density of darkness. 

1 Sarod. 

See Malli.; also a mountain 

or a name of Airavata. The word is formed from and 

(^) added in the sense of ' in the same direction with that’, 
in the same ( common ) direction with the hill g^mg. See Pan, 
IV, 3. 112. a streak or line of gold on 

a touch-stone, 353;%*^ shining or bright. Cf. 

(f^T JT ) I Vik. IV. 1 . Malli. takes as a noun 

in the sense of ‘ lustre, * whicli though unusual is not bad. 
A streak of gold on the black touch-stone has peculiar 
brightness, and so has lightning liashing across a black cloud. 

See, —Poets represent Abhisdrikds as knowing their way 
by the flashes of lightning. Cf. 

I srqrfj^ ^piTsrftTerfer: Tm^x: ii Rit. 

IL 10; ^ Mrich. V. 33. 

—as heavy showers and thunder both contribute to 
the women’s fear, Malli. takes as a Dvandva 

and not as a Madhy. Tat; for then the meaning will be 
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hut as both are not desirable—thunder, or thunder accompanied 
by showers—Dvandva is necessry; see com. C/ 

^ 1 I 

Mrich. V. 28. See also 29. See com. The other point discussed 
by Malli. is this:—The Comp, should be by the 

rule—‘ The word having fewer syllables must precede in a 
Pvandva. * But this rule is not meant to be absolute by Flip., 
as he himself uses the Comp. instead of (see 

Malli.), and so the Comp, is justifiable. ^ ^5—is 

preferable to *?T as the particle ^ is necessary to connect 

the two previous clauses. f^Sf^t-fr. ^ 1 A. to go, and the 
aff. 8T (31=^). C/. the cjuotation from Kum. given above. In one 
MS. the reading is—fts# 

6l. 41. (also written as ) is the 

sloping roof or the wooden frame of a thatch; it also means the 
topmost part of a house or upper terrace. —the 

pigeons are always connected by poets with eaves of houses; 
cf. l Vik. III. 2, 

I Malav. II. 12. sport, 

playing, flashing (also amorous sporting ). —light¬ 

ning is poetically regarded as the wife of the cloud, the two 
being associated. i 

gipft—is changed to flatter gor 
5^ when the sense is a friend or foe respectively, so other¬ 
wise C/. l Pan. V. 4. 150. This should 

have formed part of the Comp. but as the connexion 

is easily known, it is not compounded; see Malli.’s remark gft- 
^Sf4 &c. — caus. of intrans- to move or walk on; c/. 

^c«rnr K4d., and ^ fe^TTfir: Ragh. XVI. 12 

where Malli. remarks 

finishing or carrying to its completion a thing. Cf, for the 
same idea more forcibly expressed, 

^I mrH fi[ v. h) «TtwT^i 

Mudr, II. 18. 
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Denom. verb, from by adding (Wl) which 
forms Parasm. or Atm. verbs. 

6l. 42. —or an ‘ injured woman * is one who is 

affected by jealousy on knowing that her husband or lover had 
met with and passed his time in company with some other 
woman or mistress. According to the S. D., she is one of the 
eight Nayik^s who is defined I 

ll, ‘ whose lover approaches her, 
bearing marks of his having been toying with another—this, one 
affected by jealousy is called, by the learned, the offended one.* 
Vallabha commenting on Ragh. V. 67 (f^ftr ) 

quotes-f5f5[l«R^mgf^^c[m^^ 1 

5ppn% m ii. 

5rr%^—The morning dew. —a lotus-plant. Words 

like generally mean a lotus-plant; sometimes “a 

pond in which lotuses grow.’* C/. Moha- 

mudgara. —a Karm.; the sun is regarded as the 

Jover or husband of the Nalini; the lotus is her face. Some 
times the lotus is regarded as her eye; c/. 

I f %5 n L e. 

(when the saw the sun courting the direction in the 
evening) Vikram. Ch. XL 9. C/. RatnS. III. 6. 

JT^ gnr srfa^hrifr^tT l sisnf^: - returned from his 

.nightly travel. —Obstructing his rays ( also^ hands )- 

—here means jealousy, anger or resentment. C/. 
m l Ragh. VL 74; Kum. III. 4. 

6l. 43. Wff|r;fT—like the is a small river in MMvd, 

mentioned by Jinasena in his Adipur^na, Ch. XXIX, Also, a 
woman of sublime qualities who does not easily disclose her 
love. TOW—(1) clear, pellucid (being free from dust), trans¬ 
parent ; c/. W Uttar. L; (2) pleased, 

propitiated; c/. TO^%r: I Kum. VIL 74. 

WWTO7—Your self in the form of your shadow; or, your 
image in the shape of the reflection. ( Malli.) 
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—The force of ^ is- Though you may be unwilling ta 
enter the heart of the river-lady for fear of delay, your reflec¬ 
tion, at any rate, will enter her water.’ 

—Through firmness of mind or gravity ( not being 
affected by the manifestation of her love). Malli. explains this 
by ‘ through impudence or rudeness but from his words 

g he seems to have read instead of 

\ ^err: 

n Kir. VL 16. The Saphara 
is described as a small white glistening fish, which, darting 
rapidly through the water, is not unaptly compared to the 
twinkling glances of a sparkling eye. iVssigning the attributes 
of female beauty to a stream ceases to be incongruous when we 
advert to its constant personification by the Hindus ; and it is 
as philosophical as it is poetical to affiance a river and a cloud. 
The smiles of rivers, nay, of the ocean itself, have often been 
distributed by poetical imagination.’' Wilson. 

SI. 44. &c.—-The idea in the first two lines is this-- 

The water of the river, being reduced in summer (being as it 
were sacked up by the cloud), had receded from the banks 
while the btanches of the canes just touched it. This the 
poet fancies as the garment of the river snatched away by the 
cloud which having slipped from the hips was held up by 
the hand. 

A little, just, ; a kind of 

cane growing by the river-side and often referred to by the 
poets; cf, 3?^Tg%r SR: 1 Ragh. 

XIII. 35; &c. Uttar. II. 20. 

—Hanging' down (to the current of the river ): 
see Malli. —the reading (SfeR the sandy 

bank ) is more decent, but does not agree with 

the context. 
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The fig. in this sl. according to S4rod. is 
4^^:; according to Sumati., 1. 

^1. 45. —gentle showers. swollen; de* 

lighted; sending forth vapour ( lit, breath of relief) —- 

3^^: L which also means beautiful, charming; of, 

I Mv. 1. 16. 

—Malli. takes in the sense of ‘ an organ of 
sense’ hence, here the nose, /. c. the tip of the trunk. Or it 
may be taken in the sense of ‘ the trunk’ itself. — 

p. p, p. used as a noun; ‘ sound. ’ 

ogW--Avya. Comp. 
gently; some take it to mean ‘ below you. ’ 

UTK— i, e, De\'agiri. This, as Wilson thinks, may 
be the same as the place called Devagad, situated south; 
of the Chambal, in the centre of the province of Malva, 
and precisely in the line of the cloud's progress. According 
to Dr, Tleet the village of Devagad is situated about sixty 
miles to the south-west of Jhansi. This hill is the site of a 
temple of Karttikeya; see next sloka. 

For a similar periphrasis, c/. ^^ 35^4 &c. Kagh. 

vm. 29; 1 Sii I. 42; 

I Kir. XVIII, 44. This is an instance of the rhe¬ 
torical fault called ‘ ‘ inexpressiveness ’; for the comp. wx)rd 
^^3^ is an attribute of the word Plft and not of the i. e. 
the object ( here the hill Devagiri) indicated by the . name . 
( ). So this means ‘ the word which has Deva pre¬ 

ceding it ’ , and does not denote l^ex agiri. It is only by 
Lakshatia that the meaning Devagiri is obtained from the 
word "PlK qualified by ^^3^; see Malli.’s remarks. 

—The ^ of 57 ^ with a prep, does not take Vriddhi 
in the Causal 
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6l. 46. «;«»?[ KArttikeya; the Mah^bMrata thus accounts 
for the m&T I Se^ below 

si. 45, whose residence there is fixed, i. e. who 

has taken his abode permanently there. — yourself, 

turned into a cloud (mass) of flowers. The cloud had the 
power to assume any form at will; see supra^ si. 6. 

—also —the heavenly Ganges, also 

called Mandakini. The Ganges is supposed to flow in three 
courses, in the three worlds, and is hence called Tripathag^. 
It is really the galaxy or the Milky Way mistaken for Gahg4 
on account of the white colour of its water. 

&c.—is fr. meaning Indra. The 
birth of Skanda was for the purpose of protecting the gods 
from the oppression of Taraka, an A su ra who, by the per¬ 
formance of severe austerities, had acquired formidable powers 
.and was not to be destroyed except by an infant seven days 
old. —6iva, the wear of ( the digit of ) the new 

moon. —a PrMi Tat.; see the V^rttika quoted 

by Malli. 

fAgni, so called 
because he carries the oblations offered to the respective 
gods. 9#—because the mouth of lire is considered holy : 
see com. From his birth from fire, Karttikeya is also 
called ( see next si. ) &c. C/. M 

Ragh- II. 75. This is put in to show that Skanda 
is as worthy of worship at the hands of the cloud as Siva 
himself. 

Allusion—The gods, harassed by Tiraka applied to Siva 
for begetting a son who would destroy the demon. The 
story is given in the Kumarasarnbhava. Siva married 
P^rvati and remained secluded in her company for many 
ntonths. The gods, weary of waiting, sent Agni to break 
their privacy. Agni, in the form of a dove, approached them. 
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(see Kum. IX. He was recognized. But S^iva relent*^ 

ed and cast his seed that had escaped from his body (w*?r,—* 
hence the name ) into Agni*s mouth. Agni unable to bear it 
threw it into the Ganges, Thence it found its way to the six. 
Kritt ik4s ( Pleiades) who in their turn cast it into a thicket of 
^ara reeds ( see Kum. X. 43-59 ), where the son was born.f 
Hence Skanda is also called KarttiJceya, ^arajanmS., &c. Thus 
he was born without the intervention of a woman. [ On this- 
Wilson remarks—** Several instances of the solitary production 
of offspring occur in the Hindu as well as in the Grecian 
mythology. Thus, as Pallas sprang from the brow of Jupiter, 
we have Skanda generated solely. (See also Apte’s Die. 
under K^rttikeya by the deity Siva.’’ ] Karttikeya is the Mars 
of the Hindus, the god of war. He is represented as riding on 
peacock called Paravani, holding a bow in one hand and an 
arrow in another. His wife is called Kaumari, Sena or Devasena. 
As a warrior he is called Mahasena, Sen^pati, Siddhasena &c. 
Pie is also called fiHR the young, the mysterious one, 6akti- 
dhara, and in the South he is called Subrahmanya. He is also 
called Krauhehaddrana or‘the Splitter of the mountain Krauheha’ 
The Vayu-purana attributes the splitting of the mountain to 
Karttikeya. Indra and Karttikeya had a dispute about their 
respective powers, and they agreed to decide it by running a 

C/. i ^ 

^r: 11 iff 

qj^: I ll Rama. Bala-K. 

Canto XXXVII. 

t According to another account, each of the six Krittik^ brought 
forth a male child, But these six sons were afterwards mysteriously 
combined into one with six heads and twelve bands. 
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race round the mountain. They disagreed as to the result and 
. tlierefore appealed to the mountain who untruly decided in 
favour of Indra. Karttikeya hurled his lance at the mountain 
and at once pierced it and the demon Mahisha. ”—Dowson. 
According to Sumati., the fig. in this si. is or 

•which he thus defines:—1 

6l. 47. -The circles of the bright lines (on a 

peacock’s feather). —mark the /cm.; is inserted 

in the case of the words &c., before the fern, affix 

t; see PSn. IV. 1. 49. —Malli. interprets this in 

.two ways:"-(l) ^ sjifq adj\ to (getting close to or 

coming in contact with the lotus-petal ) f. e. places it on her 
ear along withi the lotus-petal. (2) 

on the ear which usually holds the petal of a 

.blue lotus. 

—see com.; the son of Agni; 
see notes on the previous si. — v, L you should 

regale or please. —who is his vehicle. 

—Deepened or prolonged by being caught up by (/. e, 
by their reverberations in ) the caves of the mountain. 

—peacocks are often represented as dancing when they 
hear the thunder of clouds; c/. 

1 6ii VI. 30; ^ 

The root ^ takes Atm. in the Causal by the rule 
“ The Causal s of the verbs 'TT to drink, to tame &c. ( see 
com.to shine, to dance, and take the Atm. 
terminations.” This rule debars the action of the Sutra 
&c.—f. e. in the Causatives of verbs having the sense 
of eating or swallowing and shaking or moving, the Parasm* 
Pada is employed even when the fruit of the* action goes to 
the agent, and of —f. e. the Parasm, is employed in 

the causal of a verb which, in its non-causal state, was 
intransitive and had a being endowed with reasoning for 
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its agent, even though the fruit of the action accrues to the 
-tigent. ^ being a root and also those two 

Sutras would otherwise have been applicable. See Malli. 

6 l. 48. —See notes on si. 45 above. The ^ of 

is changed to even when the comp, is not a name, when 
it is preceded by JT, and the words &c. See 

Piin. VIII. 4. 5. oW—a Vyadhikarana Bah.; such a Bah, is 
allowed when words like ) &c. form its latter part; see 

Malli. —for the lutes or the strings get out of tune 

when wet with water. ^njl iwf 

means killing (as an animal at a sacrifice). 
The reference is to the river called Chatmanvati, the modern 
Chambal, formed of the blood dowing from the skins of 
numerous cows killed by Kantideva in his sacrifices (called 
(josava ). -King of was the younger of the two 

sons of and sixth in desent from Bharata. He is 

mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Pur anas as being 
enormously rich, very religious, charitable, and profuse in his 
scarifices.’—Dowson. 

6 l. 49 take up ; f. e. to drink ; c/. 

Ragh. II. 6. —Vishnu or Krishna ; lit, the 

wielder of Sarhga, the name of Vishnu’s bow made of horn; 

^nff, —a poetic way of 

saying -who resemble Vishnu in colour. —those 

moving in the sky, gods and demi-gods. —turning and 

fixing on it. 

&c.—The current of the river is compared to 
a pearl necklace consisting of one string, while the cloud hang¬ 
ing over it in close conformity is likened to a huge sapphire 
forming its central gem. Such an appearance the river would 
present to a beholder from the sky from a great distance* For 
a similar idea, cf. m I JF3(TMt 

H Raghu XIIL 48. 
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6 l. 50. —qualifies ’5rftf%!T—ac» 

quainted with, i, e, versed in. —long and bushy eye» 

brows, finsnr—^graceful movements. C/. 

\ U. ^qr—their being 

turned or lifted up. ^HT-variegated. is added to show 
that the dark colour was more prominent; c/. 

1 Vik. lY. 31. 

|p^r^rt| 7 o—“The Kunda {Jasminum pubecens ) bears a 
beautiful white flower, and the large black bee being seated in 
the centre of its cup, they afford a very delicate and truly 
poetical resemblance to the dark iris and white ball of a full 
black eye.” Wilson, ^iftg^-resembling in beauty ; qf, 
in the last 51. 

— lit, ‘ the province of ten. ’ It was also the name of 
a city, the capital of Raiitideva, and may possibly be, says 
^Yilson, the modern Rantipore or Rantampore, especially as 
that town, lying a little to the north of the ChambaJ, and in 
the line from to is consequently in the course of 

the cloud’s progress, and the probable position of Dasapura.. 
It is identified with the modern Dasor of Mandasor on the 
north or left bank of the Sivana, and is the chief town of the 
Mandasor district in Scindia’s dominions in the Western Malv^ 
division of Central India. It must have beeu an important city 
in ancient times as it is mentioned in the Mah^bh^rata, the 
Nasik inscriptions, and the Gupta inscriptions. 

—is equivalent to of the eyes fuU 

of curiosity. 

. J^l. 51. or the Holy Land, is name of a country 

north-west ot Hastinapura and contiguous to Kurukshetra, 
It is mentioned by Manu as situated between the divine rivers 
Saras vat 1 and Drishadvati. See Manu. IL 17. 

indicative of the battle between 
the Khastriyas. e. Kurukshetra, one of th^ 
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sacred places of India and the scene of the great war between 
the P^ndavas and the Kanravas. It lies a little to the south¬ 
east of Thaneshvai and is watered by the river Sarasvati, 
It is thus described by Manu along with other districts;—- 
^ ^%5T5Br: I II 

Manu.-S. n. 19, “To the south-east of Kulhta, beyond Trigarta, 
lay the district of Kurukshetra, the residents of which were 
styled S^rasvatas from the river Sarasvati, and misnamed 
Vikarnikas or “ having small ears Hema- 

chiindra IV. 24 ). In its limited sense, it is the tract near the 
holy lake still known by the same name to the south of 
In the larger sense it extended from the south of the Sarasvati 
to the nortli of the ^ I q 

II Vanaparvan 83. 4 ). ’ — Anandoram 
Borooah, as quoted by Mr. Nandargikar, See his note for 
further information on the same. 


—of Kashtriyas or kings; fr, ( 3Tq‘?q-f3’, 

); or ^Rerlf^ fr. to shine+the Unadi afF. 9^-^, 
5nr[iF^X^o—(possessive afF. ^); name of 
Arjuna’s bow. Mark the change of ^3^ to at the end of 
a Bah. <;:ompound. Fig. Upantd. 

6L 52. —CI^I, although originally a Prakrit word, has 

been Sanskritized, and used by great poets in their works. ^fTW- 
^41: df; of agreeable flavour. Balarama was 
so fond of wine that came to be one of its synonyms. 

—Bearing the mark of the reflection of RevatFs 
eyes, and therefore dearer to him. As Revati looked into 
tlie sparkling wine while filling the cups for him, her eyes 
-were reflected in it. Cf. fatqTg#fraf^^Pw Jtg I Rit. I. 3., 
This epithet is added to show how difficult it was for him to 
give up drinking wine, and yet he did it. Balarama, like 
other lovers or husbands, used to drink wine in company with 
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was Balarama’s wife and was devoted to her husband* 
According to the Bh%.-P., she was the daughter of Kakudmi, 
sou of Revata, son of Anarta, who founded Kusasthalu 
I^evati was exceptionally beautiful, and her father went to 
Brahma to ask him on whom to bestow her in marriage. 
Brahm^ advised him to give her to Balarama, who was an 
incarnation of the Supreme J >eiag. 

^ 11 See Bhag.-P. IX. 3. 28-35. 

—Although Krishna sided with the Pandavas 
when war broke out between them and the Kauravas, 
Balarama, not wishing to join either side, went on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Sarasvati and other tirthas, Cf. 

ii Bhag.-P. XIL, latter half, 75. 17. 18. 

When Balarama visited the Naimisha forest in the course of 
his wanderings, he was received with due honour by the Rishis 
who were engaged in a Satra. Suta only did not rise to receive 
him. Angry at this he killed the sage with a blade of kus^a 
grass he had in his hand; He thus incurred the sin of Brahmana 
murder, and for its expiation he was advised by the Rishis to 
go round Bharatavarsha, visiting all the holy places. It was 
probably on account of his Prdyaschitta that Balarama had to 
give up drinking wine. See 76/J., slokas 20- 40. 

—Balarama, so called because his principal weapon 
was a Langala or a plough-share with which he dragged his 
enemies. He was the elder brother of Krishna, and is supposed 
to be anincamation of 6esha, the serpent-king; cf. 6is. II. 68. 

( ^TT: &c. ). He was the seventh son of Vasudeva 

ahd Devaki, but was transferred to the womb of Rohi^ii 
(another wife of Vasudeva) to be saved from the cruelty of 
Kamsa. When quite young, he killed the powerful demons 
Dhenuka (in the form of an ass), and Pralamba. Once, when 
under the influence of wine, he called upon the river Yamun^ 
td cxme to him that he might bathe ^ but his command not 
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'l>eiiig heeded, he plunged his plough-share into the river and 
dragged the waters after him until the river assumed a human 
form and besought his forgiveness. He thus came to be called 
&c. He taught both, Bhima and Duryodhana, 
the use of the Mace or the Gada. Sometimes he is regarded as an 
incarnation oi Vishnu; c/ ^ I Git. I. 

It is related in the Mahibharata that Vishnu took two hairs— 
a wliite and a black one—and these became Balarama and 
Krishna, the sons of Devaki—one of fair complexion, the other 
dark. He is also called ‘ ploughman *, the pestle- 

holder, &c. From his wearing black garments he was 

called &c. See infra^ the quotations given 

under sL 62. 

—This is the reading of the P^rsva., Valla, and some 
other commentators, and is preferable to found in Malli.'s 

commentary. For, the former directly means which is the 
sense required by the context, while means ‘approaching, 

contact’; Malli., too, seems to have read as he interprets 
it as being probably a mislection for We have 

therefore changed into 

— i, e, of the river Sarasvati. Sarasvati, one of 
the holy rivers of India, falls from the southern portion of the 
HimMayas and runs into the great desert where it is lost in the 
sands. It flows a little to the north-west of Kurukshetra, 
and though rather out of the line of the cloud’s progress, not 
sufficiently so to prevent the introduction into the poem of a 
;stream so celebrated and so holy.”—Wilson. 

Sarasvati is said to be particularly holy in Kurukshetra; cf, 

»Hfr s®*!! I ^ ;T^ II. 

. —You, too, like BalarSma. Balarilma was sent to the 

Sarasvati fot a time for the expiation of the sin he had incurred 
iby killing a charioteer at Krishna’s mstance, , 
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vrf^50rT*-^Nom. sing, of the verbal noun in or it may be the 
2nd per. sing, of the Peri. Fut. of ^ ), and 

( read cWfe which is the reading of the Vani-Vilasa ed.) being 
transposed for the exigencies of metre. Such instances are not 
rare; cf. d Ragh. IX. 61; ^ 1 Ibid. 

XIIL 36; XVl. 86; ^ \ Bhatti. 

JII. 5. According to SarasvatatikSras, these forms are 
justifiable. 

53. —Kanakhala is the name of a Tirtha or 

holy place ( still retained ) near liaridvar where the Ganges 
descends into the low ground of Hindustan. The village is 
situated on the west bank of the Ganges. '* The meaning of the 
word,’’ says Whlson, “agreeably to a forced etymology, is thus 
explained in the Gahgamahatmya-Section of the Skanda- 
Purana—5^ I ^ ^ I ?tr=H7 

M “'What man () so wicked (5il55r) as not (^ ) 
to obtain future happiness from bathing there ? Thence &c. 

It is also mentioned in the following passages of the Hari- 
vanisa— I ctW and ^ifTcSfr 

iT II, 

Malli. takes Kanakhala to refer to the mountain there through 
the gorge of which the Ganges descends. This is supported by 
the following si. from the MahAbharata-’'?^ 

^T^ir: 11 Vanap. CXXXV. 5. The place was probably so 
called on account of gold being found there (being 
corrupted into afterwards): c/. 

r^m ll Kathas. III. 4^5. 

«b^T—When Bhagiratha brought down Gahg4, the 
river in its course swept the sacrificial grounds of the sage 
Jahnu, who being disturbed in his devotions drank up its water,, 
but let it off from his ears on relenting at the importunity of 
Bhagiratha. Ganga thus came to be called his daughter*, 
Wilson remarks-“Jahnu’s daughter is Ganga or the Ganges,, 
which river, after forcing its way through an extensive tract of 
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mountainous country, here first enters on the plains. It is 
Tather extraordinary that Kalidasa should have oraited the 
*name of Haridvar and preferred Fianakhala, especially as the 

former occurs in the Pur^nas“.and in this passage from, the 

Matsya-P. cited in the Piiranasarvasva—(easily 
accessible) I ffeR ^ 11. 

'Sagara was a king of the solar race, so called 
because when born he was affected with the poison () 
-administered to his mother when pregnant by his father’s other 
wife. When he began his hundredth horse-sacrifice, Indra, 
fearing he might lose his place in case the sacrifice was concluded, 
stole away the horse, and carrying it to Patala placed it by the 
side of the sage Kapila, who was practising penance there. The 
60,000 sons of Sagara. who were appointed the guardians of the 
borse, dug the earth in the course of their search for the animal 
(see Ragh. XIIL 3), and finding the liorse grazing near Kapila, 
they insulted him, calling him the thief; whereupon the sage, 
highly incensed, reduced them to ashes by the flame of fire that 
.flashed forth from his person. There they remained unsaved 
for hundreds of years; for their souls could be conveyed to 
heaven only if their ashes were washed by the waters of the 
celestial river Ganges. Neither Sagara nor his son AmSuman, 
nor his grandson Dilipa, was able to effect the descent of the 
heavenly river; his great-grandson Bhagiratha, however, succeed¬ 
ed, by his long-continued austerities, in causing the descent of 
Gahg4 to the nether world; the ashes of his forefathers were 
then washed with its waters and their souls raised to heaven. 
To reward Bhagiratha’s labours Brahma ordained that Gahga 
should thenceforth be called Bhagirathi, For the full story see 
R4ma. Bala-K. Cantos. XXXV.-XLIV. 

—As the fall from heaven of such a great river 
as the Ganges woul.d have washed off the earth, Brahma asked 
Bhagiratha to request Siva to bear Gaug^ Erst bn his head. 
Bhagiratha was then obliged to practise penance. Siva was 
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pleased after a year, and granted his request. Gahg4 in her 
pride thought that she might bear away 6iva also to the nether 
world, and fell upon his head with great violence. The god’s 
head, however, assumed immense proportions, and Gaiiga 
wandered and wandered in the tresses of his matted hair for 
years together without finding a passage out. Bhagiratha then, 
had to propitiate Sh a again, who at his instance let off the 
river wliich descended from his head in seven streams (four 
according to some and ten according to others) known as the 
Sapta Sindhus. Hence Siva came to be called Gangadhara. 
This incident has also furnished poets with a theme to represent 
Gahga and Parvati as co-wives. C/. felcTT ^ 

ii Mudra. L i; agm 

iffJTEfur 3 d See. Ratn. I. 3. 

—Parvati bent her eye-brow in jealous indignation 
at the thought that Six a had honoured Ganga her co-wife, with 
a seat on his head. -the foam being white is looked 

upon as the laugh of Ganga; see com.; cf. 

1 () Rama. Ayodh. Canto L. 16. 

&c .—The foam is made to take the place of a laugh, 
the moon of a crest-jewel, and the waves, of hands. See com. 
Fig. UtpreksJui according to some. 

^ 5 l. 54. —here means a quarter-elephant or 

The eight quarters have each their presiding deities called 
* Dikpalas,’ and each of these deities has a male and female 
elephant assigned to each direction. The names of the deities 
are 1 

II Amara.; for the names of the elephants see supra, si. 
14. Some take to mean 

—Hanging by the hinder part, i, e. the hinder part 
resting in the sky. The world is changed to 3^ irregularly,. 
and so the comp, is classed as The comp, may also 

be solved as 3?^: W4: by the Varttika 

becomes W when followed by in a Tat,’; see^; 
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also Klghavabhatta on 5>ak. I. 9. v. L —will 

have to be taken in the sense of ‘hanging down by the forehalf/ 
3T=E^^r^1'?rsi%:—should expect 
to find. —slantingly. This is necessary to give the 

shadow of the cloud the appearance of the Yamun4 converging 
to meet the (Tranges. —here the sense of the 

negative particle ^ is Tlie proper place of the con* 

fluence of the two rivers is Prayaga or Allahabad, which is 
considered very sacred ( also by the subterraneous meeting of 
the Sarasvati); see Ragh. XIII. 58. For the idea, c/. 

I Kagh. VI. 48. 

—The mingling of the white and darkish waters of 
the two rivers must indeed be very charming ; this has been 
beautifully described by Kiilidasa at Ragh. XIIT. 54-57. 

6l. 55. —“This animal is what is called the Tibet 

Musk ; but its favourite residence is among the lofty Himalaya 
mountains whicli di\ ide Tartary from Hindustan/'—Wilson, 
c/. 5^4 Kum. L 54; 

Ragh. IV, 74. Sf^^:—Ganga personified is repre¬ 

sented as the daughter of Himalaya. 

—S iva's bull is of a white colour *, c/. 

Ragh. II. 35; also Kum. VII. 37; 

) Kad. f^l^RTo—bulls, like ele¬ 
phants, are in the habit of tearing up earth from mounds, the 
skirts of mountains Ac.; see infrUy 11.53; c/ 

^ U Ragh. xni. 47. In si. 

2 supra, the cloud is compared to an elephant engaged in the 
sport of butting. 

56. —The Himalaya abounds in the Sarala trees 

which form a part of its description; see Kum. 1. 9; Ragh. IV. 
75. “The conflagration of the woods in India,’* remarks 
Wilson, “is of frequent occurrence; and the causes of it are here 
described by the poet. The intertwining branches of the 
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Sarala (Pinus longifolia), of the Bamboo, and other trees, being 
set in motion by the wind, their mutual friction engenders 
llame. This, spread abroad by the air, and according to the 
poet, by the thick tails of the Yak of Tartary or Bos Gninniens 
{ from which Chauries are made ), readily communicates to 
tiie surrounding foliage, dried up by the heat of the sun, and 
exceedingly inflammable. ” C/. for description of a burning 
forest, Rit. 1. 2i-27. 

—sparks, flames. —the bushy tails. SfTr^rT— p, p. p. 

of ^ Can., ‘ destroyed, consumed by. * —you should 

please, it behoves you to. See infra, II. 21. —completely. 

—one in distress. —fr. with suffering, 

affliction. oi;K^r_C/. ^ 

I il; B1 

W I Kir. Vn. 28, 

57. anger; cf. BK^^ ft 

Tl^rRT^l Ragh 1\2 64; Kum. III. 76. im¬ 
petuosity; great haste. (for you being 

far out of their reach they will simply fall down) only to get their 
own bodies shattered. This is meant as a compliment to the cloud. 

—who will have left their way; one out of their way- 
Another meaning, perhaps a better one, is Str: 3TT 
thunder The Sarabha is supposed to be an enemy of the 
lion and might be induced to attack the cloud mistaking its 
thunder for the roar of a lion. ]"or this reason the readings 
in tlie foot-notes—^ (through 

excess of viinity ) I.j 

are better, —incapable of being attacked. 

&c. 

—The Sarabha is described as an animal (according to 
some a bird, see Kit.) with eight legs, four of which are said 
to grow on its back ( and hence sometimes called — see 

H.-Ch., Introd. si. 5 ). It is of a fierce untractable nature, 
and is said to kill a lion; c/ ^mK: MahSbh. 
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53^—^ dense mass; it may also mean ‘ fierce, heavy', and 
qualify hail-stone; it is also fnas.; see com* 

—exerting themselves in a fruitless undertaking or 
attempt. 

iSl. 58. —The spot here alluded to may have 

some connexion with a neighbouring hill at Haridvar called 
Harkdpdiri —‘ the foot of Kara.' It is called in 

Sainbhurahasya; see the quotation in the com. 

Wilson remarks—“The fancied or artificial print of some 
saint or deity on hills or detached stones is a common occur¬ 
rence in the creeds of the east. The idea is not confined to the 
inhabitants of Hindustan, but is asserted similarly by those of 
Nepal, Ceylon, and x\va. 1'he Mussulmans also have the 
same notion with respect to many of the prophets, &c. <&c.’* 

:—Those who are devoted to the practice of Yoga with 
a view to attain perfection in it and thereby vSiddhi or miracul¬ 
ous power; hence yogi ns, devotees. The Himalaya is the 
favourite abode of the Siddhas; see Kiim. 1. 5. —Malli. 

has to take this in the sense of which is not directly 

obtained. is, therefore, a better reading. 

c, go round it, keeping it to the right side. 
Circumambulating a deity or a venerable person in this 
manner has been held in India from the earliest times to be 
the mark of profound respect and is enjoined as religious duty. 
C/. 1 Ragh. 1. 76; and 

fiiir ?tT ug i fquoted 

by Malli. in his com. on f# f?TT?r &c. Kagh. II, 71. 

Simikrly Kanva also, in the f^ak.. asks i^akuntala to go round 
.the sacred fires at the time of her departure to her husband's 
bouse; see S^k, IV. p. 104. Wilson quotes the following 
ilokas from the Rilm4. in illustration of this:— 

wRrsrpi ft*RTT: ii 

^ pfT nsTTJfJrsr ^ \ 5K^«Tr«r 
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n, and remarks—A somewhat similar practice seems 
to have been in use amongst the Celtic nations.*’ 

—The reading is evidently better. 

59. —A denom. from by adding ) 

which form's Atm. verbs, and is added to &c. (see com.), 

standing as objects; so &c. 

singing bamboos; Kalidasa is fond of describing the music of the 
bamboos as that of lliites or harps and the sylvan and other 
deities singing to its accompaniment, C/. 

Kum. I. 8; ^ f I 5%5 

W Ragh. IL 12.; see also IV. 

—‘in a tx)dy/ or having musical instruments witli 
them. The reading noticed by Malli. is better. It means, 

having a pleasing or sonorous voice. —Mark the 

Comp. which is neu. by the Wlrttika wf^ see com. 

The con(|uest of Tripura, u e, the destruction of the three 
cities of gold, silver and iron built in the sky, mid-space and 
on earth by Maya for the demons, or their chiefs, Vidyunmali, 
Raktaksha and Hiranyaksha. —females of the KiniJk- 

ras; they are a class of demigods, so called because they have 
human figures with horse’s heads ; f 

-The reading ‘ resounding,* is better. In this 

case shall have to understand by its sound ( by 

‘Lakshan^), ; but this is preferable to connecting, 

with the Loc. 

—The materials or apparatus necessary for a music¬ 
al concert. means ‘ the triple symphony of singing, 

instrumental music and dancing.* ‘ with the 

end i, e. the whole. 

^1. 60 Avya. various, of 

different sorts. wonders, special scenes. IRISW-wliicl*. 
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serves as a gate, i. e. as a passage to flamingos when they g^* 
annually to the lake M4nasa. 

called ^3/^^ &c., is Parasurama, being the most 
distinguished of the sons of Jamadagni ( Bhrigu ). — 

Parasurama was taught Dhanurveda by 6iva on mount Kailasa^ 
One day, being jealous of the fame of Karttikeya as the piercer 
of the Kraunclia mountain, he also sent an arrow right through 
the mountain, and the fissure made by it in the mountain ever 
remained as the monument of this feat of his strength. 

—Historically, the fissure is said to be the passage 
opened by Parasurama with his arrows for himself on the 
occasion of his travelling southwards to destroy the Kshatriyas. 

“ 1 have not been able,” observes Wilson, “ to make anything 
of this pass or hole Kraunclia is described as a mountain 
in the Mah^iharata (Ilariv. 942), and, being personified, is 
there called the son of Mairiaka. It must be at some distance 
from the plains; and perliaps the poet, by using the term 
implies its relative situation with the loftiest part of the range 
or proper snow-clad mountains.” 

—Bali, the son of Virochana and grandson of 
PrahlSda, was a powerful demon and oppressed the gods very 
much. To punish him, Vishnu appeared as a Dwarf (Varnana), 
and putting his foot on bis head pressed him down to the nether 
world. The story is well known to the Hindu students. Sea 
Bali in Apte’s Die. 

sjlljftfir fr. ft^and UnSdi aff. g. 

SI. 61. —There is an allusion here to Ravana’s 

‘attempt to remove Kailasa to Lanka. When he tore it off from 
its foundatiohs, it gave a rude shock to the peaks and its 
inhabitanas, and Parvati clung to 6iva in alarm. To quiet her 
fears f^iva pressed down the mountain, and Ravaria escaped from 
being crushed under it by pacifying the deity. C/. 
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«rTsgs: flr^sTrii Priy. I. 2. 

15iHi^CTf3[g5Tra6vmwi!ifr%fg^ 
II !sis. I. 50. See also RSma. Uttara-K. Canto XVI. 

—Upheaved, pulled up; disunited. — the 

joints erf the peaks. —being formed of crystals, it is 

transparent, and serves as a mirror to the wives of gods. 

loftiness, height; ^ois eeiuivalent to 3^^- 
5f|:-( lit. having e.\tended into by the lofty 

peaks. white, bright. —having occupied or filled up. 

For the idea of lustre being stored up in a mass 
or heap, cf.: arrarg I Malli.; 

lsrHW3r3;; Kad. sri%l%3— v. 1. ‘ the 
reading is better, as it will better correspond with the white 
peaks (:) all round. 

* having three eyes.* This word is 
variously derived fta*?; 

m: sn^fiKrrt 

§ 1 Bhanuji 1 )ikshita on Amara. 

—A smile is represented by Sanskrit poets as white, 
and a loud laugh is more' prominently so : Cf, 

Ac. Dasak. 1. 1. 

6l. 62. —pounded, well-mixed; cf. Kit II. .2 

The expression may be rendered ‘shining like glossy, powdered 
antimony’' a preparation used for darkening the eyelashes or 
the edges of the eyelids, a practice common to the females of the 
East.”—Wilson. 

—the cutting or the cut part. —Balarama had a* 

fair complexion and wore black garments and hence the simile. 
It also indicates the hugeness of Balar^ma’s body. Cf. 

5RifyR ft1ingng ^^R 
ftWd: ?{R7I%:H Kir. IV. 38; stffR 
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63. —The bracelets in the shape of coiling 

serpents; c/. %^ii! 5r*^^3R{tprTff5rT &c. Knm. V. 66. 
would move al)out. v. /.—‘would enjoy a walk,’ or move 
about sportjvely. This is a better reading, as better agreeing 
with and seems to be the original one as it is found 

in the Parsva. also. 

—assuming the arrangement of curves or formation 
of wavelike steps. —See w/ra, II. 16; cf. also 

Ragh. VI. 3. »n%«IZI«-becaus© 
Kailisa is supposed to be formed of costly gems and crystals. 

6l. 64. —Malli. takes in the secondary 

sense of ‘ points or sharp edges ; or we may take the Comp, 
as fthe bracelets serving as thunder* 
bolts in drawing out water. Some take f in the sense of 
‘ a diamond;' but although means a diamond, does notv 
occur in that sense. 

striking, friction of. Mcalli. takes the 

Comp, as ^RT: &c.; it is better to take it as a Comp, of the 

class, as ^4; 'IKT^^RT: ^mf ^ 

—a house or bath-room furnished with artificial jets or 
fountains. The cloud is here compared to Dhdrdgrha, while 
its parts rubbed off by the bracelets to the jets ejecting showers* 

—The student will remember that it is the 
Grishrna season when the cloud visits Kailasa. 

^Rr^:-^The readings and are grammatically 

incorrect, as the causal bases of the root viz. 

and (), are invariably used in the Atrn, when the 
sense is ‘he inspires fear’, while the base is always 

used in the Pars, in the sense of ‘to frighten one with’ 

P^n. VI. I. 56. —The root substitutes 3n optionally for its 

final in the Can. when the fear comes from the agent, 

^ I P^n. I. 3. 68 —The roots and are used in the Atm. in 
the Causative when the eflfect is produced by the agents* And by 
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the rule 5^ Pan. VIL 3. 40, ^ takes the augment ^ 

in the Causal when the effect is produced by the agent; so we 
liave In the present case the fear is produced by the 

thundeVings and not by the agent; and hence Malli. remarks 
^ &c. 

^1. 65. n,; a few roots take this aff, 

as ST2St, Pan, III. 2. 157. JTRW^^see supra, sl.lL 

to your heart’s content ’ ( Malli.); it may better be 
taken with f4^3;^ in the sense of ‘willingly’, or ‘fully’. ^‘JT-may 
also be taken as for a: moment <S:c. 5^<|2sfrf^:—the satis¬ 
faction derived or pleasure felt from the cloth covering the face. 
—the wish-granting tree. These are five in number, viz, 

the object desired () cT^ gn: I 

—sports, amusements; here used as a noun. 

t^l. 66. .-Here Kailasa is likened to a 

lover, Alak4 to a woman reclining on the lap of her lover, and 
the white sheet of the water of the Ganges falling from it to 
a white silk-garment, (1) slope, skirt; ( 2 ) lap. — 

p, p, p, of #1^; see com. for the double application of the Comp. 

The two negatives give rise to an emphatic affirmative 
Pere, strengthening the remembrance. or 

■7%T%^TRT—having lofty (seven-storied) 
mansions. As applied to the mistress, it means, completely or 
quite free from anger.’ strings of pearls. — 

inter woven or wreathed with. 
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. 1. sn^RiT® —‘Where the mansions can bear comparisoa 

with you or equal you The various points of similarity are 
given in the first three lines. The epithets are to be taken in 
pairs. The cloud is possessed of lightning; the mansions of 
ladies shining with their personal graces; the bright—coloured 
ladies correspond to lightning. The cloud has the many- 
coloared rainbow; the mansions pictures in diverse colours; 
and so on. 

is a musical concert of or danc¬ 
ing, or instrumental music, and c/. ^c^ W 

5f4 1 Sangitaratn^kara. 

{ ) Ragh. L 36. —The oT; the jewels 

used for paving the floors corresponds to the water of the 
cloud, preceded by and takes the affix 

mgjji,)', ^ »fr:, ^3:. A nasal 

comes in after f^^and words ending in before an affix 

having an indicatory ^ ( as here ). See com. 5551^5—to 
match or equal; see supra, si. 23. With the description of 
Alaka here comp, that o^^f^5R«l in Kum. V^I. (37-46 ). 

SI. 2. The different flowers mentioned in this s]., which 
on earth bloom in different seasons, are found in bloom there 
all the year round; see com. 

# 1 ^ 0 —A lotus held in the hand for sport; c/. 

i Kum. VI. 84; . 

Ragh. VI. 13. The lotus blooms in autumn 
^ cf, Ragh. IV. 14 quoted by Malli. 3.ct of 

being intei'woven or wreathed with; here ?T is add ^ (to 
form an abs. noun), a flower, fr. ^ to produce; 

Of a fruit; probably the pollen of the Lodhra flower or the 
powder of the fruit was applied to the cKeeks by ladies; qf. 

EfSTviir^. ^ ^ ^ 
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—luxuriant hair; braided hair. 'TTO after usually 
means ‘ a collection;’ qia: pw Wiqrw I Amara. 

—the flower of the Kurahaka which is poetically de¬ 
scribed as putting forth flowers when embraced by beautiful 
ladies; cf. ^>P?lTRJUriFr?^flffr &c., quoted by Malli. in his 
com. on si. 1<S infra. It has flowers of different colours, and 
sometimes of variegated colours, cf, 

Malav. III. 5; 

I l Ragh. IX. 2% 

^ was generally worn on the ear; cf 

i ^alc. I. 4. Sfe also Ibid I. 

26; VI. 

I Riigh. XVL 48. The Strisha is 

known for its teni^erness. 

—^ark the Samdhi; it is a comp, of the 
group; it is made up of there being i.e, 

and 3? combining into ^ irregularly; cf (the parting 

of the hair, called ^ in Mar.); I Sid.-Kau. 

f 5ft<f_The Kadamha flower; cf 6ls4 

I 11 Vik. IV. 30. 

‘‘We cannot help, however, being pleased with the simplicity 
and propriety of taste which gives to the graceful ornaments of 
nature so prominent a part in the decoration of feminine 
beauty.”—Wilson. 

6l, 3. e, by drinking honey. g^T-fr, 5^Tthe 

possessive aff. ^^0; garrulous; 

hence, here * noisy For trees resounding with the humming 
of bees, comp. Ragh. IX. 29 already quoted. v. 

this reading is not good, as the comp, then becomes Vyadhi* 
karana Bah, ( 

—A waist-band or zone; * begirt with a raw of swans 
a Bah, Comp.; with necks raised up* 
ft^Wfo-~that is, their feathers ijever moult, 
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account of the presence of the Junar digit on the crest of 6iva^ 
—covering, spreading all round* 

jSl 4. e. by such causes 

as sorrow caused by death, &c. $9^*^— 

^>3«n^-capable of being removed by; i, e,, its 
remedy was ‘ union with tlie person loved. ’ there 

was any separation, it was due to ‘love-quarrels’ ( and therefore 
of short duration ). being demi-gods, they were not 

subject to old age. Cf. with this ial. srTJgWi- 

fgrfTf^tg: I fimr fsrs:i ll Kum. VI. 44. 

^1. 5. ft'iiRr: fecmfoiJTqrriT- 

Upper terraces or paved doors. the reflections of 

stars. ?(^^Tf^-Malli, takes this in the sense of ‘decorated/ or 
* adorned with.’ The reading is better, as the sense is 

then directly obtained. Cf. t ^f?rqt 

il Kum. \T. 42. name of a 

particular kind of liquor, for wdiich see com.; lit, ‘ that which 
leads to enjoyment ’ ( by exc iting passion ). V. L means 

osrq^l^-It was readily supplied by the wish*granting trees: the 
Yakshas had not to prejxire it. mark the Comp.; see 

com. Here the sound of the drums is compared to that of the 
cloud (the aiWR); and so the %vord forming the latter part 
of the Comp. is dropped by the Varttika 

^nrV’—gently betiten (that the sound 
should be pleasing to the air ). Notice the reading which 
directly gives the sense. king of drum. Cf, Katayavema 

on Milav. 1.21. 

6. (to flow) tt?3rrfsEsft. 

41^l?T0lt-the Mand^ra is one of the five trees of heaven; for 
their names see supra, notes on si. 64; of «ns?rR^kH*^RfigiTt- 
I Kum. VI. 5. 

7 U 
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—to be searched for and found out. 
hidden in the sand, being deposited into it by being held in 
the closed fist. —The root when preceded by 

and 311, is A’tm., see com.; in the Shtra indicates the 
inclusion of ^ (*^7^: Sid.~Kau.). WT^STTfSwi:—so beautiful 
as to be sought even by the gods. The game referred to here 
is technically called Gtldhamani; see com. The daughters of 
demi-gods are represented as playing such games on the banks of 
the Mandakini: c/. ^ gf^% 

^ fki irf^cu i Vik. Act IV.; 

i .lx. Kam. 1. 29. 

sL 7. ^7^5r5^To—technically means 'the tie of a wearing 
garment;’ and means 'a tie;’ but there is here no fault of 
repetition of a term, remarks Malli., as the presence of the word 
5ft4t limits the sense of as we say meaning ‘ a tree of 

the mango-class.*> is a Karm. Comp, is used as a 

noun here; it means ‘ the loosening or untying of ’• 

is a ripe Bimba fruit { in Mar.). The 
lips of beautiful women are usually compared to the Bimba 
fruit; C/. the English expression ‘cherry-lip.’ Comp. 

1 ^Sak. VI. 27; Kum. III. 

67.^^ Kagh XlII. 11; and the Subhashita 

5mf^T i f% f% ^ ^ 

The reading is better than as it indicates the 

of all the ladies there; while the sense ‘the Yaksha 
women’ follows from the context. 

?|t 4; a costly silk-garment. —love, 

passion. means ‘what is greatly filled;’ hence, dull, 

silent &c.; is ‘not dull, actively busy,’ as Maili. has it. Or, 

may mean ‘silent, humble, modest;’ c/. 

Mudr. I.; hence means ‘bold’; ‘put forth boldly’ ( setting 

aside modesty ). 3JF—prominent with, ?ti|S|o--Iarg6 
gems shedding powerful light and therefore serving as lamps* 
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—at a loss to know what to do through modesty. 

The young Yaksha damsels, overcome by 
'bashfulness, when their garments were pulled away, threw 
handfuls of scented powder against the lamps, wishing to put 
them out, but did not succeed in their efforts as the light of the 
gems could not be extinguished. Cf, for the idea firin' ^ 

II 6is. III. 45. 

—Here ^ means a powder of fragrant substances, 
such as saffron &c. The throwing of the powder indicates that 
fne damsels were young and inexperienced in the love-sports. 

8. the wind; p. p. p. of ^ with 

The nasal of is optionally dropped before ffS and ^ by 
VSrttika on Pan. VI. 1. 144; so also. 
Dissolve 5RTW ^ 


finH«T—a seven-storied mansion; ^ 

It may be derived as m+sPT (^i .added 

arfirsB^; or tTHHW. 

—fault, /. e, the disfiguring of; spoiling them. 

The meaning of the Sutra is-The aff. ) or fkx 

1 which is brought in by the presence of ^ in the Sfitra) is 
added to not signifying V^rception,* when preceded by the 
pronouns and others; takes the place of in the sin¬ 
gular; and by the rule ( P4n. VI. 291), is substitu¬ 

ted for the final of a pronominal base,” we get 

o ) 4-cff?^ Some read in the com, cSTTC^iT:; but that does 
mot seem to be Malli.’s reading, as he says ^^and not fesj;. 

is the reading of the Pjirsv3. and some 
< commentators, which Sumati (as quoted by Prof. Pathak), 

windows withjlattices formed by figures or dolls of 
^different kinds. 
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—the passing or escaping of smoke, —brokeit’ 

into; fr. 1,6 P. + 

6l 9. T^rffTcT—loosend or released. —used as a 

noun; ‘embraces;’ whose embraces were loosened d:c. 

v/.L —means ‘ who were released or freed from the 
embraces of ’ l'vx. .Some commentators take this to mean ‘ wha 
were made ( so firmly pressed as) to breathe hard by their 
lovers by their embraces;’ ( 

JwfjT-Iassitude, languor, exhaus¬ 
tion; fr. I }'. to be fatigued -f fif ( added ). 

?r?g:aT^!g’«—fTnJjrr ffirhanging {suspended) by 

a network of threads. ^r*^^^T5!rFo /. — See preceding sh 

—clear, bright,showering, 
drops of water. The moon-stone or gem, when acted upon by 
the bright rays of the moon, is supposed to emit them again in 
the form of cool and pure moisture. This property of the moon¬ 
stone is often alluded to by poets; cf, 

1 ii 6ii III, 44 

and further, ^ I- 

&c, IV. 58; 1 

I Kum. VUI. 67. Uttar. VI. 12. 

6L 10. 3T^5T~iriexhaustible; %g what is capable of 

being exhausted or wasted away. The word irregularly formed 
from in this sense, the f of % being changed to other¬ 
wise as (fit to be destroyed ). 

—having a melodious or sweet voice. 
lit that guarded by Vibhr^ja, one of the principal Ganas of 
6iva; see com. This is better known as Chaitraratha; see 
stipra^ I. 7, notes. :—the women 

( —and not wives— ) of gods, i, e, the Apsarasas> 

a respectable harlot; ^k gw. Cf. Amara 

quoted in the com. (« ^15,). * 

having these for their companions; i. e. ‘ accompanied by.’ 
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here ^ shows * excess’. It is 
tised here in a wider sense than the corresponding English word 
'lover’; it means ‘one given to sensual pleasures’; gay people 
'.fond of pleasures. 

SL 11. — shaking of the body caused by the 

{rapid) movement of the body. —pieces of leaves 

( used as decorations on the ears or in ornamental drawings, 
as Malli. has it). One Com. says—It 
seems better, liowever, to take this as an adj, (Qualifying 

qsfpJTf IfTT the petals of which fell off or got cut. We 
need not then supply which Malli. is forced to do. There 
are three Kriyds mentioned here as due to ihe^lc^c^^q expressed 
by qf^'^h and and the words must be taken 

accordingly. The reading shows that this is meant as 

.an adj. to v,L means 

—Properly, this should be taken as (made 

of gold ) but Malli. says-When we gel the sense by the 

<jen., it is not good to bring in the aff. W (qqs ), as that will 
involve the fault tlie importation of a term to supply 

an ellipsis ). —strings of pearls. i\la]li. understands 

by these ‘ those worn r ound the braids of hair ’ ( to avoid 
repetition with qft: subsecpiently mentioned ). It will be seen, 
from what is said above, that it is better to take this as an adj. 
to fK’; qj. This will save also the necessity of 

taking the pearl-strings as referring to the hair, as we have 
.already the Manddra flowers mentioned as dropping from the 
hair, and KMi. will not re|>eat the same idea. 

—the region or expanse of; hence, their large or ex¬ 
pansive breasts. Some explain this 
( moving across ) The reading 

is better as, it does away with the necessity of taking g^TifT^r 
ais a Vyadhikarana Bah.; it means-the pearls which were scented 
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with the sandal or musk of the unguents applied to their bosoms* 
by the Abhisdrikds, v, L is explained as 

( striking against their hard breasts). 

— i, e. the Abhisdrikds (women who go at night by 
appointment to meet their lovers); see supra, I 39. C/. ‘‘I have 
already mentioned that the Hindus always send the lady to seek 
her lover, and they usually add a very reasonable degree of 
ardour and impatience. Our poet, in another place, compares- 
the female so eng:iged to a rapid current. Thus in the Ritus.— 

( n.7 Wilson. 

6], 12. In this sL he describes the four kinds of decorations 

required by women, xnz. those to be worn on the ( hair of the ) 
head, on the baiy, the garments to be worn, and unguents, dyes^ 
&c. to be applied to the cheek, feet See. See com. fu¬ 

sing. for the Plural; ‘garments of divers colours.’ —drinking 
wine, it must be owned, was a common and a fashionable vice' 
among tlie rich and gay people of both the sexes in ancient 
India, and we have references to in almost every Kavya 
( Mahabbarata and KAma. included ), 

f^lRlRTT®—adept in giving instructions in graceful movements* 
Here is used in a restricted sense. For its general sense, c/. 
further on, si. 14. For the meaning of cf. 

Ragh IV. 68. Por the effects of wine cf. 

Kum. IV. 12; also m 1 X. 33. 

Sing, for the Pk (which Malli. reads); the different 
kinds or sets of; fr. meaning ‘ design.’ The sing, is better 
for the sake of symmetry. —a paint or dye; see com. 

the reading of the P^SvA., which reads this sk after the lOtb 
{ 3?3j?qTo ), is and it refers to the garden 

<5^:—One, alone. &c.—We have a similar description of 

the trees producing ladies' ornaments in &kh IV* 5* 
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6 l. 13. This si, though given by Malli. fn the Pdrvamegha, 

as part of the description of Visila, is read in the Uttarmegha 
in the description of Alaka, by the other commentators and by 
the author of the f arsva.; and this seems to be its proper place. 
For it makes a reference to a battle with Ravana which has no 
connexion with Ujjayini, while we know that Ravana invaded 
Alak§ and fought with Kubera for the sake of his l^ushpaka 
Vimana which he wrested from him. For this reason it has 
been transferred to this place in this edition. In Pandit Islam- 
purkar’s ed., it is given as the 5th si of the Uttaramegha, 

‘vying with, almost equal 
to, the sun’s horses (in colour and fleetness )/ The horses of 
the sun are described as of a dark-green colour, and hence his 
name c/ Rg. L 50. 8 , 115. 4; B. P. XiL 

a horse. w hich causes Vriddhi 

of the intitial vowel) added or 

tall, lofty, like a mountain ; lit. 

of a raised or high point which attracts attention; hence, pre¬ 
eminently high. the bursting or opening of the temples 

giving an outlet to rut; hence, the exudation of ichor. 

— Lit. one who leads the front or van; hence, foremost 
among. is Nom. pi; see com. The ^ of ^ is changed to 

after and SfTJT. See terrni. (which is added and dropped) 
is added to the roots; ^ &c., whether precede<l by a 

prep, or not, wiien there is an Upapada; as 51 q;, 

&c. See P^n. III. 2. 61. 

Hfd Avy. Comp., ‘ against or opposing 
Rivana.’ v. L means 5 ^ having a face in 

every direction (I e. in the ten directions ). 

(ordered back, rendered unnecessary, they 
serving that purpose; or, excelled.) ( beauty) 

C/. fm: i Vik Act L; mif^ 

Vivm, Ragh. X. 68. name of Rtva^ia’s sword; it 
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is sometimes used in the sense of an ordinary sword also, well 
polished imd glittering {lit, laughing at the moon by its 
brightness). —a mark or scar left by. 

ioi. 14. I"ollowing the order of the Pa^s^ 4 ^., we have put 
this si. after ^^c.; it is but fitting that Kali, should refer 

to his favourite deity in closing his description of AiakS. 
^37^1^—* in his bodily or visible form;’ ( *= ) HTSSj: 

STf^:—as a general rule; in most cases. WTl^-through dread; 
because he was once reduced to ashes by 6iva for daring to 
assail him. C/, ^ I 

ll Si^ 

mm 1 ll Kum. III. 

71, 72.^^W—h. consciousness; m) w: the 

destroyer of, hence the God of Love. 

g?:qr^: a bee; now see Com. The string 
of Madana's bow is poeitically described as formed of bees; cf, 

i Kum. IV. 15. 

fe3lfOTc§t^2TT Dasak. Pur. V. 

now see com. 

mark or target; ^^4 fr. WTT^—not 

fruitless or falling ineffectively, /. e. always effective. 9in^‘-his 
work, i, e, that of wounding the hearts of lovers. —may 
also be taken with Some read for taking it with 

It means ‘ active, unsteady;’ hence, charming, engaging. 
WT^^l-the word is used here appropriately. Cf, the Subh^shita 
HT ^TI 3[«%iTTfT I 

?nr^ ‘s? vTsrftr ii 

—blandishments, coquettish actions; in fact all the 
bodily actions under the influence of love, *1^, ?#, 5:PI &c. Cf. 

»?a; ll These here take the place of 

IVIadana’s arrows. 

!oI. 15. —Here the word may be or ( a 

iiouse); * 
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' word is mostly mas. and in the plural; i.e. 

^hen the house with its environments or appendages is used, it 
is mas. and pi. in form; otherwise n. and of any number. Cf. 
’TJTtfq 5|jfT: ^ak. VI. p. 179. Words expressive of 

directions ending in such as 5^%^, &c., ( which are 

indec.) are used with the Acc. or the Gen.; see com. (S[1% 
3Tfq Sid.-Kau.) If the reading be (Abl.sing.) 
then must be taken as Inst, sing., qualiyfying the noun 
Afark the use of tlie AbL with words expressive of directions. 
cTR^l^-Indicated by, to be recognized from, tlia^^ xcdied ga teway. 

—This indicates that the arched gate was very 
high and studded with gems of various colours, 

. —made, i. e, tended as, a son. The idea of trees 

being adopted as children and tended with anxious care is very 
<'ommon in Sanskrit poetry; cf. 3 ? j IW- 

[ Ragh. II. 36; see also ibid Y. 6 ( wf^RI ) Sic. 

rnay also come last in a Comp.; as in ^s4 H 
c'vx, J^lak. I\k 14; Uttar.1.4. 4'he optionality 

oi is given by the rule Pan. il. 2. 37 

i. c. words of the class may come first or second in a 

comp.; as or “Tender attachment to natural 

objects is one of the most jileasing fexitures in the poetical 
compositions of the Hindus. It is very frequently expressed, 
and perhaps in few places with more beauty than in the drama 
of bakuntala, where, upon departing from the bower of her 
fosterfather, she bids adieu to the plants she had carefully 
tended, and the orphan fawn she had reared.’*—Wilson. 

. 6 l. 16. a large oblong well, with 

ictuses in it; fr. Jl. -fUnadi^ fern. afF. i «)qrR~fr. 

^ a flight of steps 

,-(generally of stone): a staircase. 

-—tsr SRlf% fr. ^fl^gold. OTTf— 't^dl v. Z.; properly 
limeans ‘swollen with;' filled with'; orT prominently marked with 
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or smiling with. is another reading, —lapis lazuli,, 

a kind of gem of a darkish or blue colour; fr. (name of a 
mountain, supposed to be in Ceylon) see 

Com. C/. I Kum. L 24. 

—2nd Fut. of ^ with which means * to long 
for;’ to remember with sorrowful recollection. — 

This explains why they do not think of going 
to Manasa. They were not sorry because they knew that the 
water of the well would not grow turbid. See supra* L IL 
cSLx.— i, e. even at the advent of the rainy season, as j 
other swans do. 

17. q^T^ibeautiful, i, e. lustrous, —a pre¬ 

cious stone of a blue colour, a sapphire ( also called ). 
C/. I Nai. II. 105, ^CTap- 

—as Alaka was the land of golden lotuses, so it abounded 
in golden plantain trees also. —surrounding. The reading 

is l>etter. The mountain was {charming 

to look at) because it was formed of sapphires and fenced 
round with plaintain trees. Its beauty was the combined result 
of the two; and so it is not good to connect with 

alone. 

^cf^-The trepidation was due to the feeling of joy; see; 
Com. —the flashing lightning correponds to shining 

the dark cloud resembling the sapphire-formed’ 

mountain. 

^5n[TT%—The fig. here is which is defined as the recol¬ 
lection of another thing from the preception (appearance) of a 
thing similar to it.'’ Here Malli. refutes the view of the Niruk- 
takira (not Y^ska, but some other writer, probably a commen¬ 
tator on the poem) who takes this as a Rfipaka. He construes- 
^ ^I remember thee as the very same mountain.* thus 

imputing the identity of the mountain to the cloud* This is^ 
improper (nonsensical), says Mallin^tba, since the identity of tho'^ 
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mountain with the cloud cannot be directly obtained. For, if 
we superimpose the form of the hill on the cloud, the cloud will 
appear as the hill, and the word is out of place. Now, if 
you say that the conception of the hill (arising from the appear¬ 
ance of the cloud) is the same as the recollection of it, evert 
that will not stand to reason. For there is no proof to say that 
conception is recollection, since recollection arises from previous* 
impression (observation), while conception has nothing to do 
with it. a\gain, if you say that conception requires resemblance, 
such a statement is also futile, being opposed to experience; for 
the conception of Hari arises from the S^lagr^ma stone, even 
though the latter bears no resemblance to the former. 

18. The Asolza is of two kinds, white and red' 

(so called from the colour of the flowers). The red one and 
Kesara are mentioned by poets in connexion with love-affairs 
(as excitants of passion). With r^ard to As'oka Sir William 
Jones Says-^^The vegetable world scarcely exhibits a richer 
sight than an As'oka tree in full blossom.’' —generally 

known as Bahda^ has tiny strong-smelling flow^ers. —the 

Atimiikta creeper, (Marathi so called because it blossoms 
in Madhu or Spring, — i, e. just as I also do (wish it). 

—The As oka is said to put forth flo\^ ers when, 
kicked with her left foot by a beautiful woman. C/. BW. 

fgjTiKria^i: 

II Kum. III. 26; and ^ JriSlfCtlftRH 

MSlav. III. 12; also 51 grk- 

qnnsiWRr: ibid in. 

—like the Kesara also ns poetically described as 

putting forth blossoms when sprinkled over with mouthfuls of 
wine by young ladies. C/. 

&c. Ratn. 1.18; Kad. p. 222. 

—The Pirsvai. and some MSS. read for 

which is supposed by some to be the corrupt form of the former. 
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or is formed from (see Malli. on Ragh. III. 1), 

and primaril}^ signifies pregnancy, and then the pregnancy* 
desires or hankerings that a woman has; and hence, secondarily 
the longing of any other thing, as of a tree; or the object longed 
for. C/. 1 Ragh. VIII. 61. 

The word may also be explained as cftf what 

creates a strong longing; hence, a pregnancy-desire. Sanskrit 
poets conventionally describe certain trees as having different 
longings which have to be satisfied before they put forth blos¬ 
soms. See the Sloka quoted by IMalli.; also cf. 

fftr I f^^T- 

U quoted by Malli. in his com. on 

Kum. IJL 26y quoted above. 

6l. 19. a board (forming its base), 

^fe* a rod or stick for birds to perch on; a perch. 

—having its basement formed of. —having the 

slieen or lustre of young bamboos. /. c, emeralds. 

—marking of musical intervals by the hands. 
a jMadbyamapadalopi Comp,; specially capable of producing a 
jingling. The words, ftMr, C<:c. refer to the jingling of 

ornaments; c/. Vik. IV. 14, —charming, 

attractive. Malli. remarks that the root has an initial 

palatal (^) and not the dental hence the forms feSTf, f65^ 
<\:C‘ are wrong. /.—the root being Atm. the 

form is ungrammatical, being the correct form of 

the pres, p.; and Malli. probably adopts the reading 
to avoid this difficulty. The commentators who have followed 
this reading explain away the irregularity somehow. Thus 
Vallabba 

( the rule as to the root being Atm. may 
not be binding). Other commentators explain it as the pres, 
p. of a denom. from or a tinkling sound () 
C/. “ (the pres.p. term. 
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»Rr: i 3?^ i 1 3is2i%> 51 ^ 1 3J3» 

i^rfarcSTK^ 1 h 1 faaftfii 

I ” S^rod. But on this Madhava remarks; «ig r?r«rF|**rrfevq; 
jg^Ti: 3?i^Rfeq%v!i!ar «R?l!f<RTf^ i 1 ^cq 

—is another reading for &€. means 
the agreement of musical pauses! 
with those of the beatings of a tabor, and the settings of feet* 
Here has the same meaning as in \ 

where MalJi. says-^^^: 1 ^ ^^rr^Ttsf^R^ 

gesticulations with the hands to mark the musical intervals. 

=3g: R=^f%eRg^^5r; 

I ^Tc4jtr g^sr ^^\ 

^^RTft ii Uttar. Ill. 19. See supra I. 34 notes. 

The hg. of speech in this and the preceding four slokas is 
Uddtta or tlie description of the prosperity or excellence of a 
thing (as seen by a poet); see Malli. 

20. — viz. those mentioned in slokas 15-19, 

the arch way (), the Vapi &c. a good man; hence, 

here, ‘ clever, skilful in discerning 

—on either side of the door-gate. Here the sing, 

is not to be laid stress upon; it is used for the dual; see corn. 

—Their forms were painted there as auspicious marks 
that would ensure prosperity; ‘ ^ ff 
1' Sarod. 

^y*T^~Two of the nine treasures or Nidhis of Kubera, which 
are thus enumerated-^lfH^I'Sr I 

*7^ Ii Sabd^rnava, which gives the same enumera* 
tion, has the first line as ’T^sfer^ <&c.; some substitute 

for (see Wilson). 

‘'Some of the words bear the meanings of precious or holy tilings 
We may translate almost all into things; thus, a lotus, a 
large lotus, a shell..Agreeably to the system of the TSntrikas 
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tlie Nidhis ars personified, and upon certain occasions, as the 
xvorship of Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity &c., come in for 
a share of religious veneration. They have also their peculiar 
Mantras or mystical verses.—Wilson. 

of with its outer beauty gone, 
gloomy looking. v. L — lit. * with its a;)pearance 

dimmed; ’ it means the same thing. 

— t‘ e, the day-lotus. 3TCTr?l-passlng out of sight, 
setting. means ‘beauty' (allround). 

C/ m ^ l v^^k. 1. ( sL read before 18); 

l Kum. VII, 18. 

21. —to the state of having the size of; see 

Com.; or the smallness of form or bulk of a 

young elephant; i, e, becoming as ^small as. srftH^VFfo-Malli. 
takes in the sense of ‘entrance’; but it rather means 

‘descent;’ ‘ that you should descend quickly.’ It is a well-known 
principle that a body when compressed into smaller dimensions 
becomes more compact and descends more rapidly than before, 

— V, L —Here refers to the Yaksba’s wife, 

or ?rH^: This in put in to 

show that it will be pleasant to sit there. 

^ is used with the inf, of a roc|pBil|y)ress a 
courteous request as here as a mild form of coniii®d &c,; you 
will kindly do, you will be pleased to do. C/. ^ fflrS 

Ragh. IL 58; ^ Ibid L 10. «F^^^3R-the inner 

part or interior of the house. ar^qf is repeated 

to show or resemblance (to the light of the glow-worm; 

see supra, note on L 10). and also means ‘ very little,^ 

i, e, faint ( not dazzling ). 

fr. §^+'4 {3i^); or # €tcnrf^, 

with 3Pii (w); a fire-fly. Words like fflVT, &c. express 

resemblance when forming the latter parts compounds; as 

ftfM: 3?:; c/, l » 
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Amara. So the Comp, here should rather be dissolved as 
being a Nitya Comp. 

see com. 

“The fire-fly presents a very beautiful appearance, as its soft 
and twinkling light is contrasted with the deep shade of the 
bushes in which it may be seen in great numbers during the 
wet season. The plienomenon is common to the East and the 
West Indies.”—Wilson. 

6]. 22. ^^TFfr—( =one wEo has not gi ven birth to a 
child yet ) ^ C/. also 

V. L mh i m ^ Tmi 

^ Skvod. 

—By we are to understand so this is a 

Madhyarnapadalopi Comp.; see com.; see supra si. 7. 

affrighted, bewildered ( wrien the pupils 
of the eyes are moved with increased rapidity); cf. 

|ff^§yr^5S* I Uttar. HI. 28. :—depressed, deep 

BT. 

of the hips ( and not on account of 

any physical deffect in the thighs ). — 1 he idea is 

common enough wuth Sanskrit {X)ets; c/. ^HcT 

6ak. IL 2; m sfiFdr »Ft sT ^Tfil 

Amaru. 34. a little beat down ( on account 

of the heaviness of the breasts, w’hich is often referred to as a 
mark of beauty in Sanskrit literature): Cf 
^lv2Tf &c. Kum. III. 54; gg: Katn, I. L 

—The antecedent is in the next sioka (?ft). 
as regards the creation of women, g^srf^rf^nsnn: v. 

{the ^ft) which had for its object a w’oman; f. e, she 
was created before any other women (to serve as a model). 

Ijffendw—The first creation as it were; {. e. the best of all 
beauties; the implication is-the Creator must have spent all his 
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skill oD her creation and hence her unsurpassed loveliness; see 
com. C/. for the same idea differently expressed 

% I Sak. 11. 2. Wilson quotes the following from 
Milton describing Kve~“ Oh, I'airest of creation ! last and best 
of all (iod's works. ”—IWadise Lost, Bk. IX. 896, 

^1. 23. «rT?fHcr^55TT —mi tot:; of measured s{>eech 

i. e. not talking much (as a i'ativrata, being separated from me)* 
A Pati\ rata, when her husband is absent from home, is not 
to put on ornaments or fine and clean garments, to attend to 
personal decoration, to fre(|iient society, &c.; cf. 

1 TO II Yaj.-S. i. 84. 

^ /. e. his wife. Cf. ^ 

Uttar. 111. 16.; ^tftrT^cTTOrf^ I Malav. 111. 7. 

^^^l^f-The Chakravaka is the ruddy goose. These birds are 
described as moving in pairs during the day but as separated 
during the night and calling out to each other by standing on 
the opposite banks of a stream or a tank or the like. The 
Chakravakas were doomed for ever to nocturnal seT)aration for 
having offended some saint; according to another account, for 
having laughed at Kama when weeping in his separation from. 
Sita. See our note on Kad. j>. 46, 

7'hey are represented in Sanskrit poetry as types of constancy 
and connubial affecti(m TOTOR I^agh. fIL 24.) Cf. 

jtc^t Hfcgqi: ^'^k. 
I\k 20; i. 6ak. IV. 16. 

also Ragh. VJ11. 56. 

• pain of mind TOTTk ^t^^T is 

defined as ‘ the great uneasiness of mind caused by love being not 
gratified* (by postponement of marriage, separation &c.); see 
com; hence, ardent longing; and then, great anxiety. 

i mirMkdh. 1. 15, 

5^55—3^ may mean ‘ unbearable,’ (see Malli. on 1. L {supra), 
heavy with pain of mind; or long. f. e, tediously lengthy owin^ 
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to sepa.t^l\on. Tlae reading is Wter, as the 

<A the days is then directly accounted lot. 

&c, — i. e, each day as it passed would tdl on her 
person more and more heavily, with the result that she would 
be completely changed in form. 

fin?(^^<»~blighted be winter, i, e. its cold; C/. the Suhhdshita 
«lirr*?r or may mean ‘ dew, hoar-frostthe 

same as ( see readings) or fl^r, as in h 

\ Ragh. VIIL 45; and fwf? 

I Ibid. XVI. 7; C/. also ffl^xj^erTaqf^ * 

Mrich. IX. 19. 

^—Sometimes takes the place of ‘^q^r«rf ^7’ 

5q^qi: changed in form; or ^4 

5W1T: looking like quite another than herself; c/. 

The meaning is—The cloud should not take her for another 
woman, even though the aforesaid characteristics might not be 
found in her. 

6l. 24 . •JJT- Malli. takes this in the sense of (I think 
very probably ); but it may also be taken to mean ‘surely,’ The 
Yaksha may be supposed to speak confidently of the effect of the 
separation on his wife, —excessive weeping. — 

'swollen;’ p. p* of with having an active sense; the ^ of 
ftl takes Sampras§rana before ^ and we get C/. 

DaSak. IV. Malli. here refutes the view of some 
commentator that the form ^ can be obtained more readily by 
the Sdtra &c, { PSn, VJ, 19) than by changing ihe 4 to 
then lengthening it, and so on. ( The meaning of the Sdtra is 
not given here, as the discussion is unimportant to students )• 
Malli. says—this procedure should be given up, being faulty* 
For the Sdtra requires the ^ to be final; and how can you get rid 
of the final f of ? So the Shtra does not apply to the present 

case. v» L goes with but the former is 

preferable, since the word tol is necessary to account for the 
8 M 
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Yaksha’s contemplating such a possibility. 3ffRfJilr?-not cold, 
i\ e. hot; mark the meaning of the negative particle whidi means 
‘opposition* () here; the opposite of cold. C/. ftRf, <&c. 

—On account of the hot breath the red colour of the 
lower lip was changed (darkened ). ^‘^^^rW-this is a sign of 
sorrow and anxiety. Women in a pensive mood are wont to 
sit with their head reclined on their hand. C/. 

\ &c. 6ak. IV. 

—As she was a ^she did not comb or 
dress her hair, and so it hung down loosely, partially covering 
her face. &c.—%g lit, oppressed ( 4tfeT); hence 

‘ obscured*; c/. gw?f m I Kum. IL 19. 

Here her face is compared to the moon, and her hair hanging 
about it to a cloud, 

6l. 25. STT—W ‘shortly;* see com. A form of the 

Pres, tense, with the particles and 3H, has the sense of 
the Future; see com. 5 ^ v. L —means ‘ in that city.* 

here means ‘the offering of worship to deities 
for their propitiation.’ It is of two kinds, —obligatory on 

a woman { e. g. that of the sacred plant Ttilasi ) and 
for the attainment of some object in vew. See com. — 

deeply engaged in. 

—likeness, picture. ’^riW^^-to be known by imagina¬ 
tion or the mind (as she had not the power to see the Yaksha 
with her eyes ). properly means ‘ to write letters, 

( ); but it is often used, generally with ^1, in the sense 

bf ^to draw a likeness of’; c/. a picture. Love-lorn per¬ 

sons are represented by Sanskrit poets as diverting themselves 
by drawing pictures of their beloved. adv* 

modifying am); in sweet words. 

—A bird known as Matnd (a canary), Some suppose 
.it to be a female parrot. A parrot and a S^rikS are often associ^ 
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^ted together in Sanskrit works; e.g. in Subandhu’s V^savadattH; 

Kadambari &c* 

“ The Sarik^ is a small bird, better known by the name of 
Main^. It is represented as a female, while the parrot is 
described as a male bird; and as these two have, in all Hindu 
tales, the faculty of human speech, they are constantly introdued, 
the one inveighing against the faults of the male sex, and the 
other exposing the defects of the female. Ladies have always 
been distinguished for maintaining pet animals; and the fancy 
seems to have been equally prevalent in the East and West, and 
in ancient or modern times.”—Wilson. 

WT?!r—Mark the use of the (ien. with it is used for 
the Acc. when the remembrance is accompanied by sorrow 
or regret; see com. ‘ Do you remember him longing for his 
company or anxious for his return.’ 

For, you are able to appreciate merits or wit, to enjoy 
company <&c. V. /.—means ‘modest,’ not-over-talkative. 

The fig. of speech in this verse (according to SSrod.)is Dipaka^ 
which is thus defined— I 
II K^vya II. 97. 

1^1. 26. having a dirty garment 

over it. See supra, note on si. 23. 5—marked 

, with my name, i. e, containing my name, adv. modifying 
—the nasal of the inf. is dropped before 

and 

—a string; the Sing, for the Plural, as shown by the 
reading —Malli. takes this in the sense of 

* having rubbed ofif the moisture on it; having cleaned it.* But 
it seems better to take it in the sense of ‘having given proper 
tension to it,’ u e. adjusted it to the proper tune, put it into the 
iproper tune. Then only will the word i‘with difficulty*) 

ibe appropriate; the mere rubbing off the moisture requires no 
special effort. 
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—‘a duly regulated rise and fall of sounds conducting: 
the air and the harmony through the keys in a pleasing manner/ 
See Apte’s Die. These are 21 in number. Qf. UWf 

I ilRI ll Nllradiya 

SikshS. The following is quoted from Mallinatha’s com. on 
^is. I. 10 for the curious student— 

A-. 1 laqfcr it 

'tf5i43fiiiif?it:*isriJTT: il 'TOrI Wa}T*i % If 

atr gitr: ?)f<»iJTq>T4lr?nu ^lar: ll CHrainidf- 

?iT 31WW tear: gn Bg =a ii 

6l. 27. —fixed from day of separation, t. e. from 

the day of the Yaksha's departure to R^magiri. Many com* 
mentators read which means the same thing, 
the period of the duration of the curse, Malli takes 3?^ft in 
the sense of ‘the end or the final day on which the curse was to 
teminate.’ — by means of flowers placed on the thres¬ 

hold; i, e. she took up a flower and placed it on the ground 
counting one, two &c. until she came to the proper number. 
From the explanation of the majority of commentators, the 
threshold of the front door of a house to have been generally 
made of Udumbara wood, — v. L —where 3^ may 

mean the same thing as or, dropped down from it. 

—Here means the act or operation of^ 
rather than the beginning of. She was enjoying the union 
pictured by her mind. 

— i. e. w^henever there is a separation from their 
Jovers.®ft^f v,L is better. These three slokas form what 

is technically called a ( i, e. three verses syntactically 

connected k Read instead of in the com. C/. 

ftftr: 

Si. 28. &c.—^engaged in the various duties of the 

day;«. e in spite of the separation she has to attend to daily 
duties which makes her forget her longing to some extents 
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—^heavier; this is explained by having nothing to 

• dispel her longing with, she will be more deeply afflicted at 
night. C/ fora similar W 

I m g ll Vik III. 4; Wsft 

ftjIT l ^kk. IV. 15. 

W—Notice the use of wit; the wife of the friend may 
also be spoken of as a friend; c/ I 

^kk. VL; ft l Vik. III. 

a denom. from ^C^-completely, adequately 
or effectively Z.~is preferable, as it connects the sub¬ 

sequent clause with the antecedent one. 

—She is Pativrat^, and so you can see her at dead of 
night without apprehension; also, she deserves such a courtesy 
from you. 

^ftrJfT—fevT who has given up her sleep. She 

rose from sleep at midnight to lie on the ground, as required by 
the vow she was performing; see corn. 

—This may be in observance of a vow as Malli. 
says, or on account of the torment caused by separation. 

V. L has the same meaning. Another reading is 
(near to) ^reio. Some read explaining 

^ as fir^. One commentator takes in the sense of ^ 
'{ see Isiampurker’s ed.) ‘ broken " and remarks—This shows 
that the house was not in a good condition owing to the absence 
i©f the Yaksha. 

Additional ^lokas in the foot-note, 

(1) of the same nature. behaviour, mode 

of action (from which a person is known). ^ 

when you will find her alone and when she will find time 
hanging heavy on her hands. OT^FFTO^ —( near to) 
8cc. iftOTlyl—gone ftr^c 

i 2 ) m'kt^nUPot p,p. of with 3Tg; pes with ‘to be 
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cast down. —TOfT: splf^ 

§:—qualifies ‘ the pieces of which had dropped dowri 

from her bedstead.’ As she rose up and walked off from hef 
bedstead, weeping, the drops of tears falling in clusters looked- 
like pieces of her pearl-necklace broken asunder. 

! V. /.-will qualify tears, the drops of which had fallen 
round her and they looked like broken necklaces, 

&c.—See ^1. 32 of the text. —which was 

to be loosened, but was not loosened. 

29. In the next four verses he decribes his wife as the 
cloud is likely to find her. mental worry, anxiety; c/, 

which means bodily ailment. 

—Malli. takes, as a Loc. Tat; a bed such as is 
used in separation; or it may be taken as a Madhyam. Comp, as 
a bed suited or appropriate to separation,; 
—lying or resting on one side alone, ?. e. not thinking 
of turning to the other owing to mental abstraction. 
the root of i. e. the eastern horizon. 

now see Com.; this is possible on the 14th day oy the dark half 
of a month. 

^fOT —Many commentators read ^ftrer, remarking that the 

word is sometimes used in the neu., gender, as in 
I C/. for such an effect, 

Uttar, 1. 27. ^^-the same, /. c. of the same length. 

—long, /. c. appearing to be of unusual length owing 
to separation. Cf, &c. Vik. III. 4, already quoted, 

and ^ ftrqpn i Idid. ill. 22. 

p, Jem, of ^TT Cau. 

6f. 30. cooling on* 

account of the hec:tar in the moon. The mobn is supposed to be 
the reservoir of 31^^ or ambrosia and to supply it to the gods 
and Pitris or manes. on account of the 

delight it enjoyed before, viz. when she was in the company o£ 
the Yaksha. because the same rays now burnt audl 
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pained it. C/ for the opposite effects of the rays of the mood 
on lovers in union or separation-^lK^ ^ I Vik. 

III. 30; 16 ak. III. 3. 

goes with the tears caused by torment or 

trouble. —as the Yaksha’s wife was lying on the 

ground she is compared to a land-lotus-plant. ^Sl5^"One word; 
see com.; i, e. with its lotus; Which corresponds to the eye, 
which is neither blown open nor remains closed up. 

6l. 31. = 3?vR:fiRe^: Karm.; 

now see Com.; troubling or oppressing, i. e, parching up. 

3- bath with mere water; i, e. without the application 
of oil, ordinary or perfumed, unguents, perfumed powder &a 
-goes with and 

—The reading of the P^rsva. and many other 

commentators is better, as it is a union that sleep may b^ 
expected to bring about, being the next step, and as it is 
the that the poet speaks of elsewhere; c/. 

^ar^T: ^fr 16 ak. vi. 22; 1 

Vik. n. 10. 

—Here we must supply ‘somehow,’ by some chance. 

^•I^-Here must be taken as used intransitively. Or read 
^fir-'with this objecthere the word is not used, 

as its sense is expressed by ?Rt; see com. 
the gushing forth of, excessive flow of. o^^FRTI^— 
room; the eyes are supposed to be the seat of sleep. C/. 

I Ragh. V. 64. 

$1. 32. —Means here ‘ woven into (a braid ),’ and not 

tied up, which then could not have hung down about her cheeks* 
T^B^f-her hair or tresses. ^W*-Acc. sing, of a garland; 

p. of f T to abandon; having cast off, i, e. without a 
garland (as she was not to wear one). Cf. ^ 5 

'W I H4rita. 

—to be undone or untwisted, loosned; c/ ^CT«rRr- 
Ragh. VIL 6; see si. 39 infra. W^®-causing pain whea» 
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touched, the growth of which is not checked 

( ^f*r^ p, p. p. of Cau.) by being cut or pared; untriramed. 

means expansion, circumference; hence 
extent, expansive from; —her broad cheek. 

stiff, as the hair was not oiled and long remained braided. 

—uneven, rugged. See Malli. on the Comp.; two adjectives may 
be compounded when the superiority of the quality expressed by 
one to the other is to be expressed, as in the case of the Comp. 

Comp. 6&k. VII. 21. 

6l. 33. wswrwii #«R5rrfsT *RJTn^. swrerr— 

though a general term for a woman the word is used here in its 
literal sense of ‘ weak.’ $5!^—delicate; ^^4 v. L means the 
same thing. 

may mean the ' the vicinity or middle part 
of,’ —with great pain; for the repetition, see note on 

^ I, 10. 

—The reading is better, as the word has 

no propriety here. governs two Accusatives, 

being mentioned in the list. Being a root, in 

the Causual governs its subject .in its primitive sense in the 
Acc. See also note on mTm: 

si. 36 infra. 

—of a compassionate or sympathetic disposition. 
—tender-hearted, easily moved to pity. 

34. collected (and grown great thereby) 

^ "If full of deep or developed love. —one who 

speaks much that is unmeaning (VArttika). 
The terminations and 3TR are added to WT^in this sense, 
see com: a man speaking sensibly is called 

—the state of considering oneself handsome or 
fortunate (in having a good wife ). When one has an opinion 
about one’s self (3rr?«T<rr%) the aflf, (^l) or f^is added; as 
<rfwffcfgi?ilT5r or Before a term, having att 
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indicatory ^the words and bases ending in ^ have 

jthe augment so Sfmig —3t% visible, exposed 

to the eye. . 

Si. 35. — i.e. which is unable to cast side-glances. 

—void of the moisture supplied by collyrium. *. e, not 
having collyrium applied to it. —being forbidden; or 

her rejection of or abstaining from. —see supra^ note 

on si. 12. 

—throbing or quivering up, /. e. in the upper eye¬ 
lid (as a good omen, auguring your arrival); see com. ^UT?pnJ- 
fsr HI &c.-—The reading 

&c. is better, as ought to form part of the 

Comp. 

6l. 36. lit growing on the hand; 

nails —left by, r. e. void of. 

3^'^® —Read in the com. instead of wA* 

W*. Some grammarians include roots like 5^ &c. in 
the list of the roots on the authority of ^ in Patahjali’s 

K4rik4 .—^ I f^%s 

ll. C/. &c. Ragh. IV. 33. Malli. comment¬ 
ing on Ragh. XV. 88. remarks i Some 

commentators do not hold his view. Kaiyata commenting on 
^ says—W Owing to the adverse 

course of destiny (causing the separation ). —rubbing 

or pressing, gently shampooing. Qf. d^Tf«([fh "qi'augcr \ 

l6§k. III. 19. — wet, juicy; i, e, neither dry nor ripe. 

—The reading is better, as the interior of 

the Kadalt is whiter than its exterior; Pandit Isvarach. defends 
the reading by remarking—TO: ' sRiWi- 

^ I —throbbing, quivering. Elsewhere KMidisa 

disapproves of the comparison of a beautiful woman's to 
c/. i arasnsft 

^ wi ii Kum. 1.30* 
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$1. 37. is trans. as it is preceded by a pre* 

position. Cf. 5n*r^««rK!<rfntHT qWtHfWI Ragh. IL 
24; see also I. 56; 3df^4t»li^ 9ng i 

«r«ms ftajca^^rr 5%«i: «?i *rqi 3T?Jifqftf: « w: ii Kum III. 17. 

—The optional forms of ^?cic(;^and i^-^araused when there 
is t. e, their proper forms have already been used; g* 

1 5^4 Acc, of 

duration. See Malli.; according to the commentator Mahima^ 
simhagani (as quoted by Mr* Nandargikar), the Yaksha asked 
the cloud to wait for a Y^ma because the sleep of a Padmini 
lasts for that time; he quotes—^ ^ i 

is better, as the Pot. expresses a gentle request. 
—with great difficulty (u e, after a great many dis¬ 
appointments). —the close embrace. Here the termina¬ 

tion ^ forms a fwu. noun. The constr. 

^1. 38. —This shows that she was to be 

roused from sleep like a princess. Sl^i^T^T—cheered up, com¬ 
forted, regaled and refreshed. —the buds of the 

M41ati also are refreshed when touched by a breeze charged 
with the spray of water. 

—Having lightning concealed within (so that her eyes 
may not be dazzled by the flash of lightning and she may be able 
to look at you sr)eaking to her). According to S^rod, and some 
other commentators the implication here 

ue» you should be accompanied by 
lightning, your wife; else it will be improper on your part to 
speak with another’s wife alone. Some read taking it 

as Voc. sing. Another reading the eyes fixed on 

account of the flash of lightning. 

—motionless; hence fixed, riveted. fr* 

changed to mark the Sarpdhi; ^ is changed to W 
before STflJ; see Sid-Kau. on Pan. VI. 1. 123. 
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-patient; also, one who has taken courage. Mark |he 
various readings. The P^rsvl reads ^^:^f5raro_which may bo 
one Comp, word, having moderately deep ' 

thunder for your words; or two words (‘ O wise one *) being 
Voc. sing. —is another reading, which must bo 

taken as an adv.; ‘ in a manner in which your deep thunder will 
serve as words.’ The other readings can be easily understood. 

—high-minded; i. e. one who will not brook breach ot 
propriety on anybody’s part; see com; hence the word 4k wise, 
t\ e. who is discreet in speech, is appropriately used. 

—^*1^ with 5T and meaning ‘to begin’ is Atm.; but 

he goes; he comes. 

Si. 39. Now he indicates to the cloud the way by which a 
messenger may cleverly win the attention of the person he has 
to communicate a message to. 

—He is to address her thus, so tliat she may at once 
( wdthout asking a question ) know that her husband was safe* 
The use of the word by KSIidasa show^s that the word 

had not acquired in his time the slight tinge of repugnance 
about it which it did in later times, 

w!f5r law —which she could know from the very fact that he 
readily undertook to convey the message to her. 

—pleasing, agreable. —it was customary fo^ 

husbands to loosen the braid of their wives on their return frona 
a journey abroad; see supra^ si. 30. The same was done when* 
women were forced away from their husbands, Qf. 

I Ragh. X. 47. ^ 

6L 40. —By comparing the cloud to Hanhmat the 

Yaksha flatters him that he considers him a reliable messenger 
having all the qualifications necessaey for such a duty; and b^r 
comparing his wife to Siti he shows that she is a great PativratS 
and worthy of such a favour at his hands. 

#1 datlghtet of the king of Mithilk. Sit6 was the daughter of 
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Janaka King of MithilS, capital of the country of Videha which 
lay to the north-east of Magadha. Ir corresponds to the modern 
district of Purniya, between the Gandaki and Kosi or Kausiki 
rivers. Janakapura in Nepal, north of Madhuv4ni, is still identi¬ 
fied as Mithili. — Silk had to raise her face to look at 

ilanfimat as he was sitting on the branch of a tree; the Yaksha’s 
wife would have to do the same as the cloud would be stationed 
near the window, cf. m: m ^ 

li R^ma. Sund.-K. 31. 16. 

—her heart swelling or expanding with eagerness. 
—When Han^mat approached Sitk while conversing with 
her, she suspected him to be RSvana in a changed form, but 
when convinced of his being a real monkey and a devotee of 
Rama, she honoured him by saying —^ W 

&c. See R^m^, Sund.“-K. 36. 9-10. The reading 
for will also do. 

«Pri%?rT—because convinced of your real character. 

-—(see supra^ si, 2) a woman ( with her 

husband living), come through (<. e, brought by ) a 

friend. — i* e. gives almost equal joy. 

5l. 41. —One having a long life; ‘Oyou of long 

life.' This contains a blessing in it. The Yaksha begins by 
wishing the cloud long life ( being entitled to give a blessing as 
his elder brother). Or as, Malli. takes it, ‘O you, whose life is 
praiseworthy* ( being full of benevolent deeds). Here the aflf. 
indicates * excellence.* 

—Gen. in the sense of the Acc.; to do a favour to 
yourself, u e, by doing this act of favour you will do credit to 
yourself, wnw—^not dead, alive; c/. i Ragh. 

XII, 56. Mark the use of the word; somehow keeping body and 
soul together. He does not say g# or some such thing. 
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The P^rsv^. reads fSrpit; which Prof. Pathafc 
translates by * bound by service.* another reading is 

—the first thing to be asked or inquired 
after; the first subject of conversation. u. L —the first 

thing to be wished for. who fall easy 

victims to, who are easily subject to, calamities; who easily 
meet with difficulties; t, e, whose life is so uncertain. Some 
read the whole of the 4th line differently; see foot-note; this 
means-—when the bodies of men are subject to decay (liable to 
perish,) this is the first thing to be wished for. 

—This alone, viz, inquiry after each other's health. 

Si. 42. «fJF—his wife's body. —extremely emaciated^ 

very thin; here ^ has a compjirative force; her body was already 
^ or slender ( c/. &c.); now it was still more so 

owing to the separation, greatly 

heated or feverish, wet with tears. 

^ f%?:cTT constantly unceasing; 

—this may be a Taddhita form ending in 5^; WT; 

or the p, p, p, of with 3^ having an active force. 

—mental efforts, fancies. —those, e., known to 
himself, or those well-known to lovers. The reading d going 
with 3FIF is better, for it explains wffiose body is meant; otherwise 
it has to be inferred from the context. —who cannot 

come to you. 

43. 4 —that can be spoken out in words; *. e. 

could have been loudly Sciid. ^—There is no special propriety 
of this. So the reading for this is preferable. It will avoid 
two faults, viz. (1) the importation of the term necessary to 
complete the sense; (here the correlative of the relative 
and ( 2) avoiding the use of what is not necessary. 
OTfeSf~longing; or, mental disquietude or pain* 

Now he describes in four slokas the four ways in which per* 
sons in separation or those who have not attained union divert 
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^eir lodging, viz. (1 ) looking at things similar; (2 ) drawing 
a likeness of; ( 3 ) obtaining in a dream the sight of; ( 4) and 
touching things touched by the beloved person. 

SL 14. «nF-—Jlere the comparison to the Priyafigu 

creeper extends only to the thinness and delicacy of the frame 
of her body and not to the colour, as she is said to be for 
an opposite comparison, cf, fjRW: 

I Ritus. IV. 10. It is oftentimes the lover who is 
described as cf. Slc. M^hMadh. III. 9; 

&c. Ragh. VI. 65. Or, we may take to 
refer to her arms. Cf. (?^^): 

Malav. II. 6; 5<iwi ?ifrr: fi9ii*fRirriir^i«ir: «>ir 
Ritus. III. 18, 

f^rnSTiTT —The tresses of a woman decorated with an 

interweaving of flowers are often compared to the plumage of a 
peacock. Cf. 6% 

si^flVIk. IV. 10. See also Ragh, IX. 67 ( 
fitJtRi:) at’wi: fijfesrai g fs(fv Eh«rfi 1 

SWK^frfT H ^it^^s=5[g 11 Nai. VII. 22. 

; — Cf. 5infW?iFT Vik. IV. 28. For the idea comp. 

'Tg ina?5fr ’jrtg i irotg 'fsrsipjtT®. 

mg II fJTffm: ^rtinurr goiHmqr i f«R:1 

tw"*! 5?5 H gm: II Ragh. VII. 52, 60; ^STSTf^ 

5f: f #5 »itT nij I aeng sraf^firfct Jwsif sq=gs fspii 

11 MM.-Madh. IX, 27. 

—The propriety of the word is this-Yon are passionate 
and therefore you might get angry with me for trying to find 
your resemblance in other things; but your resemblance is not to 
fee found in any one thing, and so you should not get angry with 
me. Or =g®5i may be taken as a term of endearment v.l. 
will also do. You need not be frightened at the thought that I 
lodred for your resemblance in other things. Your entire 
likettess is not to be found anywhere. 
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^ 45. &c.—Because he had no drawing materials 

at hand there- &c .—u e. the moment I wish to draw my 

picture as falling at your feet, before I can do it. 

5r—c/. H fj? 2 iiJRwrwi gf 

51 1 Vik ii. 10. 

&c.—Mahimasimbagani quotes— 

5<TcJt5rwtii. 

Additiotial S^loka between sUokas 45-46. 
timn^ &c.—^5:ifiT: («% a piece of land 

revolve in your mind, think out for 
yourself. a day’ is mas. and neu. — 

for, they are passion-stirring; see 1 . 3 ^^f?r &c.) 

ft[f<pr«re»-ftg BHtRT ^ irf^am: stretched in a line sto: 

dispelled g.4?pr: ^5 mfsT. 

, 61 . 46. SITWdTo—3n«l% siSrft^I arms cast or 

thrown in space. -cruel {t. e. so close as to cause pain); 
hence, very close or tight; Karm, Comp.; now 

see com. 

perception by a man in sleep; what be sees and 
remembers. —the knowlege of it; see com.; hence# 

visions obtained in dreams. ^ It is not, indeed, that 

they do not; t. e, they very certainly do. —plentifully; 
in abundance. Some connect with — 

the deities presiding over natural spots. 

, —For the tears of great men, elderly persons or 

preceptors and deities, if fallen on the ground, lead to sertoos 
<alamities; see com; 

—These were of course dew-drops dropping on the 
shoots of the trees. The Yaksha^’s plight excited the sympathy 
-of the sylvan deities and they wept for him. Trees are similarly 
descrtbndJgi shedding teiirs of compassion. For the tears 

: WF?i»«fewW'*^5*5? 1 ?wrifft4 $ 919 ^ 
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^5ri«K?Jflwr5??5n% ll Ragb. VIII 70. 

47. —The milky juice or sap ot the ’pine trees. 

^?W.-The Himalayan breezes are said to be rendered fralgrant 
by the exudations of the pines; qf. gj; 

1 4S:ig: &c, Kum. L 15. i?%3|sr—in the southerly 
direction. The direction or route followed in going is put in 
the Instr. case; see A. G.§ 51 (/). The authority for this is 
the Virttika words like Sfffw, m &c* 

govern the Instr.; see com. 

5^1% —Both these words signify ‘ probability therefore, 

when used together they intensify it; cf, Sirod. 

—For such a breeze has the peculiar power of 
cooling the heat of a lover separated from his love. CA 

M4dh. L 38, 

SSk, III. 3, where J^akuntala’s contact with the breeze is implied; 
see R^hvabhatta (who refers to this passage of Megh.) on it. 

48. —The watches appear long to the Yaksha 

owing to the disconsolation produced by separation. 

BrtWT—T he night so called because of its being considered 
as consisting of three Ydmas or watches, the first half of tho 
first watch being reckoned as part of the previous day and the 
second half of the last watch as part of the next day (fortrJng, 
like day, business time) See com. ^^S^jq^yrg-in all conditions, 
t\ e. seasons. explain as &c*^ 

^.g^-Mallu’s ^ is unintelligible unless we add 
dec. 

Zfm: m; having trembling or unsteady 
eyes; eyes with ever-moving pupils, —5^^ tmattainable,^ 

not to be fulfilled, earnest desire 

4t of great heat >V e. very tormentii® or HMil 
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iff they were aud so he wished the night to b6 
«aad; they were W and so he wished the heat of the day to ib6 
moderated. W helpless* without a prot^ot. 

iSl. 49. Now he says-Although I am reduced to this plight 
you should not be alarmed on my account. ^—is a vocative 
particle here; * O dear one! * Malli. notices the reading H 3 also; 
it iheans-3 ^ although such is the case you should entertain 
no fear as regards my safety. Prof, Pathak suggests anothet- 
construction of this line, separating as 

thus-3 ffif 

thinking highly (of the future ); entertaining sweet 
fancies about our future life. ^TWT^-One Com. reads 3Tnjri?r 
and explains sumr BfTcJTR^ 

tn^rfir. *PWl(3r—‘ O blessed one! ’ (implying thereby-My life 
really depends upon your good fortune, saubhdgya; see com.). 

fJrtRT-^very much, excessively. ^ —the of arifif: is 

topped after the particle *11. 

• WBNt— unending, everlasting; iminterrupted. 
Si^wm-in one way, uniformly; unmixed. 3^T-oondition Of life; 
difierent states or vicissitudes of life. C^. 

^ra^pif ii 

** We are scarcely prepared for this sudden fortitude ctf the 
Yaksha; but it is not by any means unnatural. The task of 
consoling partners in affliction necessarily diverts the mind from 
is own distress/*—Wilson. 

pL 50. Sp: (going crookedly ) ^ 31 W: a 

, aerpoat; here l^e^, the lord of serpents* also called Amuita. 
. Ktrni. III. 13. Vishpu sleeps on his serpent-conch for four 
'lOoi^hs beginning from the eleventh d Asb&ijha, called 
< "PW«n4t), to the 11th of KArttika, called The sleep 

vit yiahpa is <^led Yqsta-NidrA or the sleep of - Wak^nlness* 
,, » hot like thh ordinary simp of mortals. / 

. .''Pus sleep Viahtia isbften and sometimes ’hranwrbasli' 

^9 M' ■ 
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il. “ The sleep of Vishpu, during the four 
months of the periodical rains in Hindustan, seems to bear m 
emblematical relation to that season. It has been compared to 
the Egyptian Hleoglyphical account of the sleep of HoruSt 
typical of the annual overflow of the Nile.*'—Wilson. 

'fg: a bow made of horn; now see 
com. The comp, should properly be but by the rule 

* past participles and words in the Loc. case come next when 
compounded with words meaning weapons’, we have 

remaining, *. e. which are to pass. — L e, four 
roughly speaking; see com. —quietly, coura* 

geously; lit, shutting up your eyes ( to the external world, i. e* 
do not think of how happy others are, but bear up your mis¬ 
fortune with fortitude); see com. multi¬ 

plied *. e, increased by, rendered sweeter by. C/. 

5:^ncg<i ?TTOrffMw:ii Vik. IIL 

21; m ^ I Mricb. 1. 10* 

Malli. reads so read in the com. for 

calculated as, revolved in the n:ind; see com. 

l SArod. ^ ?T various; all kinds of* 
5fR«r<fo—ripe; hence, very bright, the obstruction of clouds 
being removed. —because the night time is best suited 
to the enjoyment of pleasures. C/ 

I Ragh. VI. 34. The autumnal nights axe well 
known for the beauty of the moonlight. 

51. He agaip said, #. e. communicated a 

.secret to me, that you should be convinced of my real character 
as a messenger. —Prof. I'svarachandra finds fault with 

this reading, saying that has no force here, and prr^posefEi 
to read taking ^ as a particle of addkess to his wif% 

which is also objectionable, as the speech is not directly addf«^ 
.ed to his wife by the Yaksba. MalU. gives a m^ing to sffi bgr 
^cpnnecting it mth @iitt as we have ^ agath ha ^ 
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Second line, tBe repetition does not look good, and so It Is txsttei* 
to read WUW, taking aiftt with ftJip:?. 

■ fiwi't’— for some reason or other (which I conid not make oat). 

frwmf#—W tt'tr; with an inward snoile,- 
because she blushed as she knew her mistake on wakii^ np. 

O you rogue,’-used as a term of end^rmeat, 

^ 52. f551^ 911^*1—that byr 

which something is.recQgnized; a token of recognition. 

For the derivation of see com.; when meaning * an evil 

report* or scandal, it may rather be derived as ^ 
what is fit to be buried underground on account of its badness, 
Malli. takes the people’s report to refer to his 
death, probably because the Yaksha’s wife, beaing a Pativrat^, 
would not believe in any other report about her husband, such 
as the transference of his love to another woman (&c. But it is 
more natural to take the people’s talk to refer to his having 
forgotten her or grown cold towards her on account of long 
absence and distance. This is certainly better in accord with the 
suspicion expressed in the preceding sloka and the word 
and tlie idea expressed in &c. ^ilf^^mark the 
meaning of ‘ other than white,* /. e. dark. 

ftsirR—for some reason {known to them only); i. e. we do 
not admit of it. Or may be taken, as the late Mr. Godbole 
proposes, with when there is separation owing to some-* 
thing or other. ^ perishable by nature. C/. 

Bhartrihari—&c. Nitis, 
Notice the reading —wasting away, decreasing, g-means 

here *on the contrary*, expressing disagreement with the 
prevbus statement. 

aWflfWt—on account of their being not enjoyed. ^ here is 
em|*atic or According to writers on rhetorics there 

are two kinds of Negation (^Tss^), viz. and 

1 ^ ue. 
that if*!;, is called xrw® (emphatic) where the negation is 
jxrosiuti^ and not the affirmation, and the is expressed witH 
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the irerb. How the negation here must be taken as emiduitk* aii4 
so it should not have deen compoundedL But sometimes such a 
T*kis compounded, as is done br Pip. himself; and VAmana wMlo 
commenting on III. 3.19, remarks— 

—what is not enjoyed grows by accumulation* Thai 
flavour of the fruits of affection not being tasted is heightenedU 
iwe—According to the Ras^ara quoted in the com. 5^1 means 
the desire to see a charming object &c., is tbe evincing of 
liking for it, and W (the same developed ) it what can Inrook 
no separation from it. 

, ^ 53. with the point prominent; 

hence, excessive, intense. The P4rsvSi. reads 

smitten by sorrow. — Cf. si. I. 5^1, and note ou I, 2. 

m?r; lf?r srw fr. ^with sr+^r 

flower. Tbe Kunda flower blooms in the evening and gets 
loosended in its stem in the morning. 

54. —is used to express hope on the part of the 

speaker, the reply expected being according to bis wish. It is 
interrogative in form. ^ of with and , 

resolved upon, undertaken. * Have you undertaken this ? I hope 
you have,* 

Sf9ir^l^—This reading has puzzled^ many a comemntator* 
Prof, Isvarachandra prefers the reading ^ &c.; this 

may also be written as and the mistake might have 

been orignally made by some copyist writing down for 

With this reading the construction becomes easier^ 
»ftCcrt ^ I do not regard your gravity 

( remaining silent) as a refusal or rejection of my request. The 
meaning () will do; itm # «f 

&c.; see trans. According to Malli. the meaning is—I do not 
consider to exist in you from your giving a reply in the 
affirmative; L e. I know that you are <ftt, although you do not 
repfy to me in the affirmative. In any case the Yaksha^ 
meaning is this-Great men are ^ ( grave); they do nOt say in 
FOrds, like ordinary men, what they will da Their 
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{greatnsss speaks for them; for wr 
i Bhartyihari); and SPFSRr srnfJif^irir Vik. IV-15- So I 

take for granted that you have undertaken the task. 

—silent—(1) without thunder; (2) without saying *1 
will give.* Hf^frf^-you give; cf, for this sense 
VII. 35. areply. 

of the Desid, of ^rnCt^fe*) desired to be got-Cf. •ft'***! 

sr f 1% if ^ Hig: I. 

“ We cannot help pausing here to remark the ingenuity of 
the poet in the conduct of his work. He sets out with excusing 
the apparent absurdity of the Yaksha’s addressing himself to 
a cloud as to a rational being, by introducing a pleasing and 
natural sentiment. The cloud has now received his charge, and 
something is expected by way of reply, expressive either of 
refusal or assent. To have given the cloud anything like the 
faculty of speech, would have been straining probability over¬ 
much; and we see in the above lines with what neatness K41id4sa 
has extricated himself from the dilemma.**—Wilson. 

55. sticking to, pressingly addressing my 

•request &c. Messrs. Pathak and Nandargikar read-fiFWgf^ 
sjI^JTKrWJT: with Malli.’s com. on it as snm: 

^rf?r.,.sn45n^®t^ &c. So Malli. appears to have commented on 
both the readings; we have however preferred the one given in 
the text; for in the case of other reading, goes with ISr ; 
‘but it was not the that was 3J3», but its W>r by the cloud. 
It does, however, better fit in with sn’5«ll. Again, we have 
io take the word sn<i«TT as which is not of so frequent 
-occnrrence as the word *rrJ«n'. 

^ friendship; fr. 55^+at 
4he case of Comp, bases ending in the words ^ and 
the initial vowels of both the members take Vtiddhi before 
^ ot or "C, as their indicatory letters; so 

ftw !|^ loye-lom: one separate ^ 
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I vac. iv. 20; 

» Kum. IV. 32. 

«»g«^5r:—3J^; fr. ^ with *ig + aj {^) that bjr' 
which one cries after another (oat of sympathy); hence, •mercai’, 
compassion. 

*. c. with his wife; cf. 

I M4L-MMh. IX. 25. The pronouncement of the blessing 
marks the close of the poem, forming what is called the 
Bharatav^kya of the dramas. 

(Additional Verses at the end of &l, 55 ). 

These verses, it will be easily seen, cannot form part of the 
poem, as the poet has formally closed it with the 55th verse. 
They were composed by some writers in imitation of KilidSsa's 
style, and smuggled into his work. All the best commentators of 
the M^h. thought them to be spurious and did not write their 
commentaries on them. Only Kalyanamalla has written a com. 
on the verse &c., which is the best of the five and 

makes the nearest approach to Kalidasa’s style. Tlie student 
will see from Wilson’s remark on the preceding sloka how it 
was absurd to make the cloud actually deliver the mess^e. 
The poet’s own remark—^ (I. 5 )~ 

precludes such a possibility. 

(1) the cloud 

halting at the various mountains, rivers and towns (as directed 
by the Yaksha). srrnt—*knowmg-recognizing~the hous©*^ 

—in its interior. 

(2) V. /. ‘ to whom the way was 

pointed out —sweet by the feeling of love. 

(3) ^f^'TOT:—devoted to the good of the people. This 
explains why he wanted to save her life# 

(4) uncling, continuotis ff® ^^*1% 

(5) This very poor verse is found in a MS* consulted by' 
Mr. Nandargikar, where it is stated to have been composed by 

pD et who called himself 
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